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Steels 


Make the Maxwell Thrifty 


EKVERAL million dollars 
have been expended to pro- 
vide more elegance, more 


refinement, more comfort to the 
current Maxwells. 


It is in ever so many ways a 
superior appearing car; superior, 
too, In action. 

But not a single pound of 
weight has been added to burden 
the work of its great engine! 


Therefore, despite the many 
processes of improvement, it 
doesn’t cost a penny more to run 
a Maxwell than it did a year ago. 


The underlying principle of 
every Maxwell is to give eco- 
nomic transportation. 


This means light weight. But 
it means strong steels, as well. 


It is no easy trick to provide 
both lightness and strength in 
metal. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 
DETROIT. MIGHIGAN | 








Sucharare combination means 
high cost steels. 

And you would find, if you 
compared a Maxwell with any 
car, that it equaled that car pound 
for pound in fine metals. 

How such steels affect your 
pocketbook is obvious. 

1. They are light in weight 
and hence give more mileage on 
a gallon of gasoline. 

2. As they are fine steels they 
give Jong and uninterrupted wear. 

Which are but two of many 
reasons for that definite tendency 
of world-wide friendship towards 
Maxwell. 

In six years nearly 400,000 have 
found their-answer to the motor 
car question in a Maxwell. 

This year 100,000 Maxwells 
are being produced. 

This will supply but 60° of 
the demand. 





Mors miles per gallon 
More miles on tives 
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REATLY advanced prices By CARL N. KENNEDY it may be several years yet be- 

have been recorded recently 3 fore he horses which are mar 

for draft horses. - er ‘Te. 78 0 Las 4 86 cc 'f0 ‘2 Te GF GF 00 OR 24 06 U8 jo 12 wm 6 keted will bring cost of produc- 

d last month in Chicago for tion. Colts which are produced 

$1,000. Twenty-two big drafters on on oon oon oon oo eS Niet aonb from this year’s service should be 

went to Maine potato fields for RS ie a aa +-t— Tae ready for market during a profit- 
$1450 each. A grade mare sold in }—_+-_-4 tt able period. 
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ryland for $650. A show geld- 
ing sold near Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
for $800, and his mate cost $600 
Des Moines. Good horses in 








Stallion registration figures for 
lowa give an indication of the 
stallion situatior From 1914 to 
1919 there has been a decrease of 





I 

farm sales have advanced from 

¢50 to $100 in the past few weeks. 
These recent sales of horses at 


59 per cent in the number otf stal- 
lions registered. At the same 
time there has been an increase 
of 21 per cent in the number of 





prices which are considerably 
higher than those received any 
t in the past few years have 
been a surprise to many. It has 








jacks registered, thus indicating 
that farmers have been producing 
relatively more mules than horses 


+ 
+ 
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led many to inquire as to whether 
this is a temporary flurry, a boom 
price, or the beginning of a real 
demand for draft horses. The 


as they have been more profit- 
able. Fifty-nine per cent reduction 
in the number of stallions regis- 
tered not nearly show the 





oes 


does 





questions which interest most of 








the horse breeders at this time 
are: “What is the real draft 
horse outlook? Can we expect Tay ae Ce 





LULL 


| reduction in the number of mares 
bred. A visit to the average stal- 
a lion owner shows that in the last 


few years that the number of 
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to receive cost of production plus 
a reasonable profit if we produce 
rood draft horses? Will horses 

be in demand at satisfac- 


b and the 
t 

tory prices, or are the low prices 

0 

t 


horses per 


upward 


the past few years reliable indications as to fu- 
prospects?” 

order to get a thoro knowledge covering all of 
these details, the situation has been investigated 
fr< many angles. The economic situation has 
been studied, facts have been collected relative to 
the general horse situation, and score or more of 
q tonmaires have been collected from horse 
lers thruout the United States. This study of 
th ieeiiailent reveals that economic facts and figures 
gree with the breeders in regard to the situation. 


Everything points to the fact that horses have 
reached the bottom of the normal trend of prices, 
ard that they are now about to begin on an upward 
move. 


\ study of past records of the horse business 
shows that prices and values move up and down in 
cycles. Prices and values do not agree, however, as 
the purchasing power of a dollar differs one time 


from another in the amount of staple commodities 
which it will buy. In order to reduce the value of 
horses to their real purchasing power, the average 
y y price has been divided by the Dun’s index 
number for January 1st of each year. We have 


termed these commodity dollars 
We are presenting herewith a chart which shows 
the economic situation. Starting with the year 1876, 


the value of horses at that 
time amounted to the equiva- 
lent of 44 commodity dollars. 
It took a period of eleven 
years to reach the high spot 
in 1887, when the price of 
horses was equivalent to over 


$1. It took a period then of 
nine years of gradual depres- 
Sion to reach the period in 


1§ when the value of 
horses would only pay for 
about 41 units of other prod- 
vie Following that depres- 
c , 


Sit there was another grad- 
ual rise in prices until the 
ye 1907, or another eleven- 





ye period of gradual in- 
Crease in values. These val- 
ues maintained a relatively 
high level for seven years, 


and then took a very sudden 


drop from the year 1914 to 
1820, when, on January Ist, 
th. 


average value of horses 
Would purchase only about 37 
units’ worth of other prod- 
ucts. The present increase in 
Prices shows that we have 





It takes about 11 
depths of depression and ¢ 
swing 
head in terms of commodity 


ars to climb back ¢ 
The ac 
dollars, 


also about 11 ye 
should soon begin. 





ain. 
compa ny ing 


other era of depression, and that probakly we can 
expect a period of gradually increasing prices over 
a term of nine to eleven years. Wallaces’ Farmer, 
in the issue of October 17, 1913, made the following 
prediction: “From past history, we would expect, 
therefore, comparatively low prices about the year 
1920, followed by high prices in 1930.” This predic- 
tion, made at that time, will no doubt hold very 
true. 

Whether we are facing seven, nine eleven 
vears of increasing values in horses depends on 
several factors. Under average conditions, it takes 
eight to eleven years for conditions to react from 
one extreme to the ether. This seems to be about 
the length of time that it takes to get in or out of 
the horse business. In other words, as the supply 
gets short, as apparent at present, it takes several 
years to increase production to the point where 
there is a surplus. The trend on cattle, instead of 
being eleven years, is usually seven, and hogs are 
from two to four. The reason for the jumping back 
and forth that the average man that 
because prices are high they will remain high, and 
therefore we get an over-production. When things 
turn the other way they quit producing for a similar 
reason, and it results in a shortage. Horses should 
now gradually advance in their relative value, but 


or 


is assumes 





years for horse values to fall from the heights of prosperity to the 
We are now in the v 
chart gives the 








Scenes Like This Will Again Become Common As Horse Values. Trend Upward 


1 mares bred runs from 10 to 50 per 
cent of the 1912 and 1914 figures 


a ey lowa figures are not complete as 
vet for 1920, but indicate a condi- 
tion about equal with a similar 

time in 1919, with probably a little more interest 
manifested in some sections. The Indiana stallion 
registry compiled some figures in 1919 that showed 
over one-half of the public service stallions to be 
twelve years old or over. This fact, together with 


the smaller number of stallions, shows that we will 
be facing a serious stallion shortage, altho we may 
not feel it for a few The exports of our stal- 
lions to Canada, the abundant use of the knife, the 
poor development of horses on account of the high 
price of feed, the lack of a normal supply of horses 
in Europe to import are some of the additional fac- 
tors which will make the shortage of stallions felt 
in this country. 

Figures from Henry county, Iowa, show that in a 
survey taken in 1917 there was a horse population 
of 14,629. On January 1, 1919, a similar census 
showed a horse population of 12,088 head, or a drop 
of 2,531, or 17.8 per cent. Similar surveys which 
were conducted in other Iowa and Illinois counties 
show about a similar amount of decrease. These fig- 


years. 


ures do not correspond with the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, as their figures show practically the 
same number of horses now as in former times. It 


is doubtful, however, if 
the true situation. 
There is another point which has a bearing on the 
situation, that the effi- 
ciency of the horse in doing 
work. J. R. Howard, presi- 


the latter figures represent 


is, 


dent of the National Farm 
Bureau Federation, makes an 
interesting statement: “I be- 


lieve that the draft horse is 


coming back for some long- 
haul work as well as short- 
haul work. The reason is 
that crude oil is now being 
used more extensively for 
ships, as it saves coal space 
and makes more room for 
freight and saves on labor. 


Recently the Shipping Board 
made a contract for oil which 
showed a 60 to 75 per cent in- 
crease in price in the last six 


months. Also it revealed that 
there is at present a short- 
age of 700,000 barrels.” This 
may have a very important 
bearing upon the economic 
situation, for if oils and gaso- 
line gradually increase in 


price and feeds gradually de- 
crease, the result will be 
higher efficiency for horses. 
«Concluded on page 1267) 
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Publicity for the Farmer 

| os publishers of the great daily papers 
of the country have been meeting in New 

York. At one of the meetings last week Sec- 

Meredith 

them and made a plea for greater publicity 


retary of Agricultur addressed 


for farmers. He told them that farmers were 
not getting their views fully before the public. 
He said that daily papers should oppose bills 
that are harmful to agriculture just as they 
oppose bills that are harmful to other enter- 
prises. 

We are glad that Secretary Meredith had a 
chance to talk in this way to publishers of 
daily papers. We hope that it gave them 
a new viewpoint on farm matters; but we are 
rather afraid it did not, because the reports 
sent out about the meeting do not say much 
about this particular talk. 

It seems strange that the daily press is so 
slow to see that whatever hurts the farmer 
tends to decrease production and in the long 
Some 
of them read farm papers, but they think the 
farm papers are prejudiced and do not put 
faith in what they say. 


run hurts the consumers in the cities. 


Even in Iowa, where 
agriculture is the main industry and probably 
always will be, there will be found a few editors 
of daily papers terribly narrow and _ short- 
sighted and unjust to the farmers. For some 
reason they seem to be prejudiced against 
them—a most astonishing situation. 

Perhaps farmers could do something to help 
Many of our daily 
papers are read by farmers. If they would 
write letters to the editor every time some- 
thing appears in the paper which is unfair to 
We believe it is 


In the meantime. we hove Sec- 


themselves in this matter. 


the farmers, it might help. 
worth trying. 
retary Meredith will go about the couu cry and 
talk to editors and publishers of daily papers 
gets. He should also talk 


to commercial clubs and business men’s organ- 


every chance he 
izations and suggest that they help get notice 
for the farmer. They would have a good deal 
of influence with the daily press, 


A Smash in Grain Prices 
_ ONE day last week corn prices dropped 
7 


to 10 cents a bushel. Some people said 

iash in the New York 
stock market, where some shares declined 30 to 
40 points and shares of all kinds were off 2 to 
10 points. The smash in the stock market 
was said to be due to financial difficulties in 


Japa . 


the drop was due to a s1 


Whatever the cause, the speculative 


markets everywhere were uneasy. The same 


day in Argentina grain prices broke 4 or 5 
cents a bushel. The New York cotton mar- 
Ket fell $1 per hundred. 


Packers offered to 








sell future contracts for pork products for 
40 to 50 cents less per hundred. Live stock 
prices were smashed hard. 

At this writing it is still too early to tell 
whether we are in for another strong drive 
against farm product prices. Really we very 
much doubt if we are in for a genuinely deter- 
mined drive for the reason that the season of 
year is wrong. Drives against farm product 
prices are most easily initiated in the late sum- 
mer, fall, and winter. Everything is against 
a drive at this time of year except in the case 
of those farm product prices which happen to 
be absolutely out of line. There was very real 
reason for believing that corn was getting 
just a little too high in price. Hogs, and hog 
products, are not too high in price, however, 
and we do not expect that a drive against hog 
values can be successful for any great length 
of time. 
against values is not likely to be long main- 
tained unless wheat prospects improve. 


Even in the case of corn a drive 


Marketing Grain 
AST week 
started which are of considerable interest 
It is reported from 


Kansas City that at a largely attended meet- 


there were two movements 


to farmers who sell grain. 
ing of western wheat growers it was determined 
to “form a huge combine” for the control of 
the cereal products of the nation. We do not 
have full particulars, but apparently the plan 
is to stimulate the organization of co-operative 
elevator companies and later establish terminal 
market facilities both at district marketin 
points and at the great market centers. 


or 
Ss 


The Illinois Agricultural Association (the 
Farm Bureau) seems to be working on the 
same plan. Last week Wm. G. Eckhart was 
made chairman of their grain marketing com- 
mittee and the appropriation for that com- 
mittee was increased to $65,000. It is the in- 
tention to stimulate the organization of local 
co-operative elevator companies as rapidly as 
possible, provide storage facilities, and estab- 
lish a clearing house at Chicago, and probably 
later a large terminal elevator. 

In both cases the underlying purpose is to 
get in shape to finance the movement of grain 
and control its flow to market. Students of 
our grain marketing know that in this direc- 
tion lies the only solution of the problem. Un- 
tit farmers get in shape to finance themselves 
and provide storage facilities in which to hold 
their surplus they can not hope to have much 
to say concerning grain prices. Farmers hav 
the resources to do this. The task is to mobil- 
ize these resources so they can be used. 

The Illinois movement is the most hopeful. 
Eckhart is a level-headed fellow, well informed, 
If he has the right 
sort of backing we shall expect to see him work 
out a scheme that other states can gradually 


aggressive and honest. 


hitch onto. 





Cost of Producing Wheat in Kansas 
‘ Gese Kansas State Board of Agriculture 


is to be congratulated on the very able 
study which it has made of the cost of pro- 
ducing wheat in Kansas in 1919. The returns 
are based on reports from 2,040 wheat grow- 
ers. These returns indicate that it cost ap- 
] 


proximately $25.20 to grow an acre of wheat 


in Kansas last year, whereas the return was 
only $24.77, or a loss of 43 cents on each 
acre. We have checked up the results by us- 
ing the ratio method and secure almost iden- 
tical results. In whatever way the problem is 
approached it will be found that it cost at least 
$2 a bushel to grow wheat on the average 
Kansas farm in 1919. Ife Professor Taylor’s 
theory of the cost of production is applied it 
will be found that at least $2.70 per bushel 


should have been paid for wheat in 1919 in 
order to cover the production cost of 85 per 
cent of the Kansas farmers. On this same ba- 
sis the cost of producing corn per bushel is 


around $1.40 and hogs around $16 a hundred, 


e 





The Season 
| Resi week continued cold and wet. It was 


especially cold in Nebraska and north- 
western Iowa, and especially wet in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Iowa and Illinois. Only three Aprils dur- 
ing the past thirty years have been as cold as 
April of this year. The Aprils of 1918 and 
1904 were almost the same temperature as this 
year. The April of 1907, which is the coldest 
on record, was followed up by a very cold May, 
but the cold Aprils of 1918 and 1904 were fol- 
lowed up by normal May temperatures. 

April of 1920, while not quite so cold as 
1907, is nearly twice as wet. All in all, April 
of 1920 will go down in the records as the most 
discouraging April of history. 

Oats, even those seeded in March, are two 
weeks late. Plowing for corn is nearly two 
weeks late. Labor was never scarcer. In many 
respects the food situation is more critical than 
at any time during the war. 


British Wheat Imports Decline 

EFORE the war, Great Britain imported 

about 215,000,000 bushels of wheat every 
year. During the past two or three years, 
however, Great Britain has been more econon- 
ical in her use of wheat, and moreover, has 
grown more wheat herself, with the result that 
last year she imported only 174,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. Within two or three years, or 
at most, four or five years, there is almost 
certain to be a great over-production of wheat. 
The situation is fairly safe this year, because 
of the poor outlook for the winter wheat crop, 
which promises to yield only about two-thirds 
as much as the winter wheat crop of a year 


ago. 





Prospective Corn Acreage 

[* IS reported from Chicago that over a 

considerable part of the corn belt there 
will be a great increase in corn acreage this 
year over last. In Illinois, Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska this increase is expected to 
amount to from 12 to 17 per cent. In Iowa 
and Ohio the acreage is expected to be about 
the same as last year, and in Indiana there 
is a possible decrease of 4 per cent. Over the 
corn belt as a whole it would seem that the 
probabilities are for about 10 per cent more 
acres in corn this year than a year ago. Some 
land which was destined for oats will possibly 
go into corn on account of the late season. 





The Interchurch Campaign 
HIS week thirty-one of the Protestant 
church denominations have joined forces 
in a great drive for money to be used in pro- 
Christian thruout the 
Farmers should support this mov 
ment liberally, whether church members or not 
What the world needs most now is a better un- 
derstanding of Christian principles. 


moting institutions 


world. 


That of 
fers the only hope for a fair and final solut 
of our troubles. Get behind this campaign 
with your money and your time. It is the 
right thing to do—and it will pay. 





NE of the firms which patronizes our ad- 


vertising columns, and which deals ™ 
plumbing supplies of all sorts, reports | at 
their sales of plumbing goods to farmers are 
now running from eighty to one hundred thou- 


sand dollars a month. 
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Expressing Farm Sentiment 


‘T’HE organization of the Farm Bureau 

down to the township in the various coun- 
ties makes it possible to get a very prompt ex- 
pression of farm sentiment on any question 
of importance. For example, a referendum 
has just been taken on the Nolan bill, which 
proposes to levy a capital tax of 1 per cent on 
land values in excess of $10,000. The 
returns from this referendum are practically 
in from the principal corn belt states, and 
show that the opposition to this bill or any- 
thing like it is overwhelming. 

Representatives of the Farm Bureau who 
go to Washington and appear before commit- 
tees of congress or before government officials 
will have no difficulty in explaining exactly 
who is back of them, or how the farmers feel 
on any of these important questions. The 

ferendum settles the matter. This cought 

put a stop to the misrepresentation of farm- 
ers by people in Washington who assume to 
speak for them, but do so without authority. 

In Illinois a referendum has been taken on 

umber of Illinois legislative matters, and 

as been found possible to get a general ex- 

pression from the farmers of that state within 
a period of one week, 

Didn’t Get the Point 

YROMINENT business men in some of the 

cities both east and west have appeared 

A Kansas City pa- 

per prints a picture of its mayor in overalls 


on the streets in overalls. 


and blouse, with the statement that he is wear- 
ing them as his “bit” in the campaign against 
the high cost of living. 

We fear our city friends have not yet 
caught the point. If many of them should go 
to wearing overalls, the effect probably would 
be to send up the price of overalls and thus 
make it still harder for the working men and 
the farmers, who need them in their work; but 
it would not have much effect on the price of 
other clothing. 

If, however, our enthusiastic friends, hav- 
ing put on the overalls, should go at the sort 
of work which is done by people who usually 
wear overalls, that would be a real contribu- 
tion to the fight against the high cost of living. 


il 


Sixty Cents for Cotton 
i egal farmers have been watching 
with interest and sympathy the efforts 
of the cotton farmers of the south to secure 
just prices for their cotton. Farmers of one 
section of the country ought to be sympa- 
thetie with farmers of any other section in 
their efforts to secure economic justice. We 
beginning to feel, however, that the cot- 
ton farmers are in danger of going too far 
in the matter of cotton prices and thereby 
bringing about a reaction which will be harm- 
ful not only to themselves but to the farmers 
of the entire country. 
\t a recent meeting of the American Cotton 
Growers’ Association, a report was adopted 
to the effect that cotton growers should hold 


their cotton for a price of 60 cents per pound. 
This would be about the same as if corn grow- 
ers should hold their corn for $3 a bushel, or 
thir hogs for $33 a hundredweight, or their 


well finished fat cattle for $35 per hundred- 
Weight. It is quite possible that under pres- 
ent conditions the cotton farmers, by adopting 
typical business methods, might be able to 
realize something near 60 cents a pound for 
their cotton for a year or two. But in order 
to do this it will be necessary for them to 
curtail their acreage at last 15 per cent below 
the p=e-war normal average. 

Suppose an effort of this kind should suc- 
ceed, what would be the effect? (1) It would 


mean extraordinarily high prices for cotton 
goods. (2) A reduction of the cotton acre- 
age means an increase in the acreage of other 
crops, and especially an increase in the amount 
of corn and hogs produced in the south; and 
this would reduce by just that much the pur- 
chase of corn and hogs grown in the north. 
(3) Such high prices for cotton would re- 
sult in tremendously stimulating the growing 
of cotton in foreign countries, and this after a 
time might depress cotton prices so much that 
our own cotton growers might find themselves 
worse off than before. 

We fear the cotton growers are in danger 
of becoming intoxicated by their own power. 
Instead of forcing the price of cotton just as 
high as they can by practicing typical busi- 
ness methods, they would be much wiser to 
set some well trained men at work studying the 
whole agricultural situation in the south, and 
trying to work out a definite agricultural pol- 
icy which will result in the needed produc- 
tion at a justly profitable price. 

Of course the cotton farmers, and indeed 
all farmers, are in one sense justified in play- 
ing the game just as the business men of the 


cities have played it and are playing it, get- 
yr 


ting everything possible while the getting is 
good. But in the leng run that is not the 
wisest policy to follow. It invites reactions 


which may be decidedly harmful. 


The Beet Growers and the Price 
of Sugar 


ete one in 500 of Wallaces’ Farmer read 
ers grows sugar beets, but we believe 
that all of our readers will be interested in the 
position in which many sugar beet growers 
find themselves as a result of the recent ex- 
traordinary advance in sugar prices. There 
is in New York City a sugar market which 
deals in future contracts for sugar in just the 
same way as the Chicago Board of Trade 
deals in future contracts for grain and pro- 
visions. This future market for sugar is es- 
pecially important in view of the fact that 
sugar beet growers contract in the late winter 
to sell their beets at a certain price per ton 
the following fall. A couple of months ago 
when the various sugar beet companies were 
doing their best to make contracts with the 
sugar beet growers over the country at $10 
and $11 a ton, July sugar futures at New 
York were selling on a basis of about $10 a 
hundred. 
time for the late fall and early winter, but if 
there had been any they would probably have 
been around $9 a hundred. 

In view of the future quotations on the 
New York sugar market the big beet sugar 
companies evidently felt that they could not 
afford to pay over $10 or $11 a ton for 
beets next fall. The farmers said that they 
could not afford to grow them at this price 
and there was more or less of a deadlock in 
many beet growing communities. Finally 
most of the farmers signed up on a basis of 
around $12 a ton for their beets. But now 
that most of the farmers have signed up on 
this basis sugar has suddenly gone soaring and 
the July futures which a couple of months or 
so ago sold at $10 a hundred are now $18 a 
hundred and the late fall and early futures are 
quoted on a basis of $16.50 a hundred. This 
means an equivalent of $17 or $18 a ton for 


There were no quotations at that 


sugar beets. Farmers who contracted to de- 
liver beets to various factories are apparently 
donating $6 a ton speculative profit over and 
above the ordinary manufacturing profit. It 
would seem that there is being conducted some 
of the rankest kind of manipulation on the 
sugar market and this manipulation is being 
conducted at the expense of both the producer 
and the consumer. The only sugar beet grow- 





ers who stand to benefit are those who have 
contracted for their beets on a sliding scale 
and those in Michigan and certain other lo- 
calities who have not made any contract at all 
as yet. 

In the meantime sugar jobbers tell us that 
in all probability sugar will go to 30 cents 
or more per pound retail, 


Getting the Facts 
HE Iowa Bankers’ Association is doing a 
good piece of work in fighting the “blue 
They have gotten out a 
questionnaire to submit to every company 
which sends out solicitors to sell stock. The 
questions asked are such as bring out the 
A large 
supply of questionnaires have been printed, 
and they are furnished without cost to county 


sky” companies. 


facts concerning these companies. 


agents, commercial clubs, bankers and other 
people who want them. The next step is for 
county agents, bankers and others to say 
flatly and publicly that they advise against in- 
vesting in every company (naming it) which 
does not make a good statement. 


Thanks Be! 


Wor comes from Washington that the 
Department of Justice will discontinue 
its efforts to reduce the high cost of living. 
This is good news. The reason given is that 
the department does not have money enough 


We suspect the 


real reason is that the campaign has not been 


to continue the campaign. 
a success. It resulted in beating down prices 
of farm products for short periods, but there 
was no corresponding reduction in the cost to 
the consumer. 

If we would all work diligently and forget 
the high cost of living, we would find that at 
the end of the year we are better off than we 
ever were before. 

RICES of all sorts of commodities are so 

high, that many people seem to think it 
safe to invest money in well conducted indus- 
trial enterprises. We are speaking now not of 
the get-rich-quick promoted companies, but of 
Careful stu- 
dents of business conditions, however, seem to 
be of the opinion that this is not a good time 
They 
Interest rates 
The expense of operation is 
Production is gradually increasing 
both in this country and overseas. It is a 
good time to pay off debts and invest any sur- 
plus money in thoroly sound bonds and mort- 


the more established concerns. 


to invest further in industrial stocks. 
look for a break before long. 
are very high. 


great, 


gages, 


E HAVE had a number of inquiries from 
readers who contemplate automobile 
tours this summer, and who would like informa- 
tion regarding the various national parks. The 
Park Service of the Department of the Interior 
has prepared a number of nicely illustrated 
pamphlets and circulars which contain infor- 
mation regarding the national parks, and we 
think copies of these can be obtained by writ- 
ing Arno B. Camerer, Assistant Director of 
the National Park Service, Washington, D.C, 





F WE would follow the example of Euro- 
pean farmers and work our draft stallions 
they would be much less bother to take care of 
and would give us more and better colts. We 
would like to see our fairs offer big prizes for 
draft stallions in harness. 





OW that field work has begun, the man 

who got all the little repairs made and 
the implements in apple-pie order during the 
spare time in the winter is going to draw pay 
for that time at good big rates, 
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HEN H. L. Beresford, a prominent farmer of 
Benton county, lowa, planned his hog house 
and lots, he probably had in mind the fact 

that fifty extra steps a day make about ten miles 
every year, for he now has what I would call a com- 
pact and efficient hog raising establishment. 

Mr. Beresford raises over 200 head of hogs each 
year, besides doing his other farm work, which is 
no small item. He has plenty of pasture, raises 
his own feeds in general, and believes in balancing 
the hog’s rations by plenty of concentrates, as tank- 
age or meat meal. 

During the farrowing period all the “porkers” are 
collected around one central house, which saves 
much time when each sow requires a great amount 
of individual attention. Again in the fall and win- 
ter, during the fattening period, the entire herd is 
congregated to facilitate the work. During the 
summer the hogs, pigs and houses are moved out 
to the pastures, where room or time is no object. 

Mr. Beresford has a large, sanitary 
hog house, 64x24, running east and 
west, with the entrance in the west 
end. This gives him twenty pens 
in the hog house, each 6x8, with ad- 
ditional room at one end for self-feed- 
er and hog waterer if he sees fit. 

Directly south of the community 
house is a concrete feeding floor 22x64, 
thus extending the full length of the 
building. Being on the south of the 
building, the feeding floor is protected 
from the winter and spring winds 
which so often make feeding disa- 
greeable. 

The pigs are farrowed in the com- 
munity house, which is kept at a uni- 
form temperature and where also nec- 
essary arrangements are made for the 
work. As the first litters become 
able to take care of themselves they 
are moved to one of the seven indi- 


Self Waterer 


Oiler S| 


A Compact Hog-Raising Establishment 


By A. W. TURNER 


vidual hog houses placed on the south edge of the 
feeding floor, as shown in the illustration. 

This combination of the community and the in- 
dividual “piggeries” has all of the advantages of 
hog raising. The nervous sows can be segregated 
in an individual house for each, as can also a litter, 
should they be endangered with any hog epidemic. 
The sows have a comfortable place for over-capacity 
of the house. It is very essential that the pigs 
should have a little exercise, which they can 
secure if in an individual house with a play yard 
of their own. It is also convenient for the keeper 
of the herd to work in a spacious building at the 
farrowing period. 

Another big advantage with this method, and one 
that can not be overlooked, is that of handling 
the litters in case the farrowing period should be 
prolonged. In this event, the hurdles can be raised 
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and the older pigs handled in the community 
house, while the young litters can be kept in the 
individual houses, and thus be cared for without 
the interference of the older and inquisitive pigs. 

As soon as the weather permits, the individual 
houses are removed to the pasture, where the 
hogs can be cared for without it becoming neces. 
sary to cali them up to the feeding floor twice 
each day. Also, having the pigs somewhat sepa- 
rated, as they are by this method, they are not 
suspectible to the various hog infections. 

The houses are returned to the feeding floor 
in their original positions in the fall, for the fin- 
ishing of condition of the hogs. This gives an 
excellent feeding court, with hogs on both sides 
of a 64-foot floor. The self-feeders are placed 
along the center of the floor, and possibly are put 
in the community house. A self-waterer is placed 
in the southwest corner of the large hog house, 
and thus the water is kept from freezing at all 

seasons of the year. An automatic hog 

f oiler is also available at all times. 

Feed and bedding are stored near the 
feeding plant during their respective 
seasons, so that no time is lost in 
carrying out the feed to the hogs. 
The self-feeders are of sufficient size 
so as not to necessitate frequent 
filling. 

The feeding floor itself has a slope 
toward the east end. The lay of the 
land is such that the floor at the east 
end is three feet above the ground, 
which permits a manure spreader to 
be backed up here. By the use of a 
slip scraper the manure and other ma- 
terials are scraped off directly into the 
manure spreader, which, in turn, hauls 
them directly to the fields, if such is 
possible. After the refuse is scraped 
off, the floor is cleaned by flushing 
with water from the pressure system. 


An Endorsement of the Railroad Bill 


HE Cummins-Esch railroad law, 
as it is commonly known, contains 
one provision which marks it as 
worthy of especial mention, namely, 


By N. G. MALIN 


County Agent, Dubuque County, Iowa 


is violated, may determine whether in 
its opinion such violation has occurred 
and make public its decision in such 
manner as it may determine. 





the provision covering the establish- 
ment of a court of arbitration for the 
settlement of questions of wages and 
working conditions for the employes. 

During the war it was necessary to 
provide safeguards in the way of war 
legislation which would guard against 
the interruption of production and 
transportation. Before the war the 
strike was held over the heads of our 
people as a menace. 

In order that our productive and 
transportation and industrial interests 
might function properly, as the life 
of our nation demanded that they 
should, certain restraining legislation 





In this article Mr. Malin gives a clear analysis of the strike 
prevention provisions of the new railroad law and very properly 
calls it “constructive pioneer legislation’’. 
just now when republican farmers are asked to support Mr. 
Brookhart for senator on a platform which denounces this rail- 
road law as an iniquitous piece of legislation. 
exactly as anyone would like to have it. 
the best that could be had. But the strike prevention feature 
alone is sufficient to justify lowa farmers in opposing Mr. Brook- 
hart or any other candidate who aligns himself with the laboring 
men who demand no interference with strikes, no matter what 
the result may be to the farmer. 
with a railroad strike is enough to do him for a long time. 


The article is timely 


The law is not 
It is a compromise— 


The farmers recent experience 


Thus to the final court of public 
opinion shall any violation of the labor 
board's rulings be submitted. 

This statute is wise in that it recog- 
nizes, as the strike does not, the rights 
of all three parties to the controversy, 
the public, labor, and capital. It is 
constructive, pioneer legislation, long- 
visioned by a few but now recognized 
by our farm people as necessary to 
the preservation of our republic. 

This law may not function perfectly 
on the start; time may show the need 
of some changes, but the principle is 
recognized as fundamental and the 
application of it to our present day ai- 








was enacted which sought to eliminate 

the organized strike. During the war the strike 
was recognized as a menace to the life of the 
nation. 

There are those in our national congress who 
had vision enough to see that with the coming 
of peace, this menace would return, and if the 
present congress has nothing more to its credit 
than the enactment of this arbitration idea into law, 
it will have amply justified its existence, for truly 
this is a great work. 

Briefly, the law provides under the title, “Dispute 
Between Carriers and Their Employees and Subordi- 
nate Officials,” as follows: “ Under Sec. 301 provi- 
sion is made for submitting to representatives of 
the parties interested in the dispute, any question 
or dispute likely to interrupt transportation If 
any dispute is not decided in such conference, 
provision is made for the creation of what is 
known as the ‘Railroad Labor Board,’ which shail 
be composed of nine members. as follows: 

“(1) Three members constituting the labor 
group which shall be nominated by labor interests 
and appointed by the president, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate. 

“(2) Three members constituting the manage- 
ment group, representing the carriers, nominated 
by the carriers and appointed by the president and 
senate. 

“(3) Three members constituting the public 
group, representing the public, to be appointed by 


the president by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate.” 





This board has jurisdiction to hear and decide, 
and is authorized to recognize the right of organ- 
ized labor to act collectively, in that complaints 
may originate with the representatives of the organ- 
ized employees. Complaints may also originate 
with the carriers or with unorganized employees, 
or upon the labor board’s own motion. 

A decision of the labor board shall require the 
concurrence of at least five of the nine members, 
provided, however, that in case of any decision in- 
volving the fixing of wages or salaries of subordi- 
nate officials, at least one representative of the 
public shall concur in the decision. 

Additional duties of the labor board shall be to 
make thoro investigation and study the relations 
between carriers and their employees, to classify 
and publish information concerning such questions, 
make regulations for the efficient functioning of the 
board, and at least annually collect and publish de- 
cisions of the labor board. 

In failing to fix penalties for the violation of the 
labor board’s decrees, it may be argued that the 
law has no teeth and that it will be ineffectual, 
but it is provided that all decisions of the labor 
board shall be immediately communicated— 

(1) To the parties of the dispute; (2) to the 
president; (3) to each adjustment board; (4) to the 
railway commission, and shall be given further pub- 
licity as the board may determine. 

It is further provided, in Sec. 313, that the labor 
board, in case it has reason to believe that any de- 
cision of the labor board or of an adjustment board 


fairs is recognized as highly appropri- 
ate and necessary. For the sake of the public good 
let us give this principle a fair trial and seek to ex- 
tend its operation to all industrial activities. 





Many County Agents Change 


During the year of March 1, 1919, to March 1, 
1920, forty agents in Iowa resigned to take up other 
work. Nineteen took up active farming operations, 
four of the older men retired but retained indirect 
management of farms, eight took up county agent 
work in other counties, five of whom were hired by 
other counties within the state and three by coul- 
ties in other states. 

The new men hired to take the place of those 
resigning consist of experienced men for the most 
part. One-half were men with previous county 
agent experience, four were assistant county agents, 
seven were county agents before the war, three 
were county agents in other states, and seven were 
county agents who merely changed their location 
within the state. Eight of the new county agents 
appointed came directly from the teaching ar ex 
perimental staff of the Iowa State College, tour 
stepped out of high school teaching positions it 
the work, five came direct from the farm, two had 
previously been employed by the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation in organization work, one was appointed 
immediately upon graduation from college, while 
one had previously been employed by the Corl 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association. 
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This four abreast method is giving way to the 
tandem hitch on many farms. 





Team Mates 


Modern Farming Requires oer. ae. 
Both the Draft Horse Lee a : 
and the Tractor 


Plenty of horse power ahead of the plow insures Proper care of the draft horse is essential to 
a clean job. getting the best results. 



































Good horses, good farmers and good 
land are generally found 
together. 

















rhe tractor earns its way in the rush season, when Four plows on the job at once break up stubble Tough blue grass sod doesn’t trouble anything but 
a month’s work has to be done in a week. ground ina hurry. the tractor’s gasoline supply. 
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BUILDING SELF-FEEDERS FOR SWINE 


HE results of the hog market have shown that 
at the hogs fed by the self-serve system secure 

the highest price. Not only has this shown 
the self-feeder as the most profitable means of pre- 
paring swine for market, but it is also the most 
economical method. The questions now confronting 
me are: What kind of a feeder should I procure, 
or can I make one that will be satisfactory, and if 
s0, how shall I make it?” writes an Iowa farmer. 

Many similar situations are met daily by the ex- 
perimental and extension departments of Iowa State 
College. It is for the convenience of many swine 
raisers that we now take up in detail the four most 
common home-made feeders in use in Iowa. 

Experiments have proved that the hog will choose 
his own feed and keep his ration on a fat-producing 
basis if left to himself. This seems to be “hog 
sense,” as the hogs thus fed never founder. During 
certain months of the year the swine have free ac- 
cess to pastures and can come near balancing their 
ration as far as roughage is concerned. 

Unfortunately, for about six months of the year, 
from November 15th to April 15th, corn belt farmers 
are compelled by necessity to feed in the dry lot, 
on account of the absence of green pasturage. It is 
during this time that the self-feeder is even more 
popular than during the other six months, as prac- 
tically all feeding is done in the dry lot. It is then 
that the swine should have access to the various 
body-building materials. 

The hog needs a balanced ration, one that sup- 
plies the physiological demands and cravings. This 
ration is satisfied by letting the hog choose his own 
amount of proteins, carbohydrates, fats and mineral 
nutrients. Thus he will get the best of all of these 
feed materials and his conditioning program will be 
most efficient. 

The hog is a fast working animal. His life is usu- 
ally short and, in order to make the biggest return, 
he must be kept going at full speed. Realizing this, 
recognize the fact that he will require 
lots of pure, fresh water, room for plenty of exer- 
cise supplied with fresh air, sufficient 
amount of body-building food 

Many little conveniences along with the self-feeder 
make swine production an enjoyable work in more 
ways than one \ convenient water supply saves 
lots of hard work when feeding hogs either in the 
winter or month A feeding floor under 
the feeder gives the hog a chance, as well as saving 


we readily 


besides a 


summer 


considerable feed The hog uses a mudhole for a 
wallow only because no better is afforded. A clean 
hog wallow will be highly appreciated. There are 
many other things that might be added, such as 
movable houses, movable creeps, automatic water- 
ers, oilers, storage bins and tanks—all of which 


are equipment that tends to make the life of the 
hog raiser more enjoyable. 

The factors to consider when building a self-feed- 
e: are: Sufficient size, durability, water-proof, 
chicken-proof 

Size is one thing that must not be overlooked. A 
feeder, to be efficient, must save time as well as 
put quicker gains on the hog. In order to do this, 
it wants to be large enough to hold two or more 
days’ supply. If the feeder is waterproof, the feed 
is just as safe as in a bin 

A self-feeder wants to be constructed out of good 
material and constructed to withstand considerable 
strain If the feeder is on an earth surface, the 
weight is apt to be distributed unevenly, hence, a 


By A. W. TURNER 


strong frame is essential. No matter where placed, 
it is always subjected to the jars caused by crowded 
hogs. 

The structure should be waterproof, as wet feed 
adheres to the sides of the feeder and eventually 
clogs the openings. Wet feed is also unhealthy, as 
well as wasteful. By using prepared roofing a feed- 
er is as great a feed saver in wet as well as dry 
weather. 

Many builders are now equipping their feeders 
with a sheet iron lid over 


long now form the inside frame of the slides at the 
top. 

Next take four 1x8’s, 27 inches long, to form the 
groove for holding the bolt and nut for regulating 
the opening of the adjustable slide. The details of 
this construction are shown very clearly in Fig. 2. 
The top 4 inches of the 1x8 is tapered so as to fit 
securely between the 1x4 of the top frame and the 
adjustable slide. Next add the center roof support, 
which consists of two 1x4’s, 18 inches long, built 
upon a 1x8, 27 inches long, sawed to form the double 
rcof slope. 





















the trough, hinged from ~ 
above. This keeps the pee" : 
chickens out. a « fate ao ne < aa 
In installing a_ self- TT oe a ; ; ; j 
feeder one can spend Se Bree: J os ' 
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pending on the person. 
Home-made feeders do 
not require expert car- 
pentry, and when com- 
pleted the results are 
just ag satisfactory as 


the similar commercial 
equipment. The home- 
made feeder has many 


outstanding features, is 
cheaper in cost of mate- 
rial, can be built at odd 
times, and built just to 
meet the individual re- 
quirements. Further, ad- 
ditions as to size or num- 
ber of self-feeders can be 
added as the herd needs 
increase. The feeder No. 
D176 is the simplest of 
the common ones in use. 
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This feeder has a feed 
trough on each side and 
will accommodate forty 
shotes. Its over-all dimensions are 2 feet 11 inches 
by 6 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 11 inches high, and calls 
for the following materials: Lumber—20 feet of 
1x10 shiplap, 30 feet of 2x8 flooring (preferably fir), 
66 feet of 1x4, 146 feet of 1x6, 5 feet of 1x2. Hard- 
ware—3 pairs of 6-inch strap hinges, four %x2%- 
inch bolts for the slides, plenty of 8, 10 and 20-penny 
nails. For the roof and side work it might be found 
more satisfactory to use 1x10 shiplap in place of 
the 1x6. 

The construction is started by laying four pieces 
of 2x8’s six feet long for the floor. These are held 
in place by being nailed to the two end pieces, each 


2x8x35, extending four inches above the floor so 
as to be flush with the end pieces. Now saw three 
pieces of 1x10 shiplap for the ends. These are 


nailed inside the 2x8 end pieces, and being cut at 
the top so as to afford the slope for the roof, 31 
inches above the floor in the center and 24 inches 
at the two outer ends. The ends are seamed at the 
top by two pieces of 1x4, 33 inches long. Next 
take two pieces of 1x4, 6 feet long, and saw so as 
to form the deflector lengthwise thru the center of 
the floor. The top is 4% inches above the floor and 
the bottom 4% inches each side of the center line 
of the floor. With the deflector nailed securely, the 
side parts of the top frame are added. These con- 
sist of two pieces of 1x4x76, with two grooves sawed 

in each to care for the 
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cleats of the roof. These 
grooves are centered 15 
inches from either end of 
the pieces mentioned. 
With the upper frame 
finished, turn to the 
frames for the adjustable 
sides. The center one 
consists of two 1x4’s, 
edges toward ends of 
feeder. These are 32 
inches in length and 
reach from the floor in 
front of the deflector to 
the inside of the upper 
frame. They are spaced 
just far enough to per- 
mit the slides to be ad- 
justed. Now build the 
end slide frames, which 
are constructed in the 
same way as the center 
ones, with the exception 
of nailing the boards flat 
against the ends. The 
isometric drawing of 
Fig. 1 shows how they 


wre 








This is one of the more 


inexpensive and easy to make. 


simple types of self feeder. 


are fitted in the feeder. 


It is comparatively Four 1x2’s, 27 inches 





A device for keeping each pig in his place is one of the features of this feeder. 
It holds thirty bushels of shelled corn. 


The roof or top follows, and is constructed by 
first mitering two 1x6’s, 68 inches long, and nailing 
them in the center over the roof supports. The two 
halves of the top are formed by nailing three 1x6 
pieces of shiplap, 68 inches long, on four cleats, 
as shown in the isometric drawing. The center 
cleats must be cut so as to fit the grooves cut in the 
top frame. If desired, the top can be covered with 
prepared roofing, after which place the three pairs 
of 6-inch strap hinges on. 

The adjustable slides remain to be fitted. They 
are in four sections, each section being formed of 
five 1x6-inch pieces of shiplap or three 1x10-inch 
pieces. These are held together by 1x2 strips 26 
inches long. A %-inch hole is bored in the center 
of each slide, and two inches from the top, in which 
is placed a %x2%-inch bolt with a winged nut. This 
bolt works in a 3-inch slot which is cut in the top 
1x8. This completes the D176 self-feeder. By rais- 
ing or lowering the slide and tightening the winged 
nut the desired opening at the bottom is obtained 

The popular feeder, D257, keeps the “porkers” 
separated, and from that standpoint is gaining favor. 
This is a larger feeder than the one just described, 
holding thirty bushels of shelled corn. Its size is 
2 feet 10 inches by 7 feet by 3 feet six inches high. 

To construct such a self-feeder as shown in Fig. 2 
one should have available: Lumber—32 feet of 
2x4, 32 feet of 2x6 (preferably fir), 68 feet of 1x10 
shiplap, 46 feet of 1x4, 12 feet of 1x6, 38 feet of 1x2 
shipping. Hardware—Three pairs of 6-inch strap 
hinges, 14 half-inch rods 40 inches long, four bolts 
36x2%, with winged nuts, and, if wanted, 48 square 
feet of prepared roofing, besides the necessary 8, 
10 and 20-penny nails. 

The construction is started by laying down 2x4 
runners 7 feet long. These are placed 2 feet 10 
inches apart (outside measure). On these are 
nailed the floor, consisting of 15 pieces of 2x4's, 2 
feet 6 inches long. The first piece of flooring comes 
within 6 inches of the ends of the runner. Next 
take two 2x6’s, 6 feet 4 inches long, and commenc 
ing 8 inches from one end bore seven half 
holes, edge side up, spacing the holes 8 inches apart 
on center. These are to form the outside of the 
trough. Two 2x6 pieces 2 feet 6 inches long now 
form the ends of the trough, fitting in between the 
ends of the side troughs. The ends are next added, 
by using three pieces of 10-inch shiplap # feet 3 
inches at the peak of the center one cut on 27 per 
cent, the outside heights being 3 feet 8 faches. The 
upper frame is now added, the ends being two 2x45 
2 feet 6 inches in length, the upper edge being 3 
feet 8 inches from top of runners. The side top 
frame is now added. This consists of two 2x/8 
6 feet 4 inches long. The same aan the trough, 
commence 8 inches from one end and bore sevea 
half-inch holes, edge side up, spacing the holes 8 
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inches apart on center. The food accelerator, or 
deflector, is constructed as in D176, as are also the 
frames for the slide, the only difference being in 
the measurement. The two roof doors, 3x7, are of 
four pieces of 1x10 shiplap. 

Four pieces of 1x4, 2 feet 10 inches long, are now 
“toe-nailed” between the upper and lower side 
frames at the ends, fourteen half-inch rods 40 inches 
long are forced thru the top of the upper frame, and 
down thru the lower frame. 

If preferred, prepared roofing can be placed over 
the top and thus insure dry feed, and much better 
results from the feeder. Wet or moist grain ad- 
heres to the slides and accelerator, thus eventually 
clogging the feeder. 

D256, known as the Iowa self-feeder, accommo- 
dates forty shotes, and will hold fifty bushels of 
shelled corn. Its size is 4x6x4 feet, and altho re- 





The sides and ends are now covered with matched 
flooring, the sides 6 feet 2 inches in length and the 
end strips 4 feet long. The lower sides are left 
open 4 inches from the bottom. To cover this 
space, a piece of 1x8, 6 feet 2 inches in length, has 
a T-iron bolted to each end of it. A half-inch iron 
rod 6 feet 2 inches in length passes thru the slots 
in the T-iron and thru the ends of the feeder. The 
rod is threaded on each end, over which a half-inch 
washer and winged nut fit. By moving the slide to 
the desired position and drawing up the nuts, a cer- 
tain opening can be retained. 

The roof is completed by nailing 1x6 matched 
flooring in the plate and 1x4 at the lower end. The 
roof, each half of which is 3 feet 7 inches by 7 feet, 
has a door two feet wide, by means of which the 
feeder is filled. Each door opens by means of @ 
pair of 6-inch strap hinges. It is a good, almost 
: er essential, policy to cover 
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the roof with prepared 
roofing. 

After adding the cor- 
ner strips of 1x4’s, the 
feed partitions are add- 
ed. Drill eight %-inch 
holes in each of the four 
pieces of 1-inch pipe, be- 
ginning S8 inches from 
either end. Thread these 
holes, as well as both 
ends of the sixteen 
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— FRAMING DETAIL 





pieces of 9%-inch rods. 
Connect two pieces of 
pipe by eight of the rods 
and place as shown. This 
partition can be raised 
or lowered by revolving 
on the outside pipe axis, 
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OWA SELF FEEDER which is secured in a 


ARCA TURN, (NEIREERING Cho 
tO 4 CAPERMENT 6TATION 


socket on each end. 
The sheet iron covers 
are added. These are 
made by taking a piece 
of 18-gauge sheet iron 5 
feet 10 inches by 2 feet. 








The Iowa self feeder holds fifty bushels of shelled corn and gives feeding 


room to forty shotes. 


quiring more time to construct, it has proved its 
worth in every instance. An added feature of this 
feeder is that it has a sheet-iron cover over the 
troughs, which prevents chickens from reaching the 
feed. 

The bill of materials required is as follows: Lum- 
ber—14 feet of 2x6, 22 feet of 2x12 (fir flooring), 102 
feet of 2x4, 103% feet of 1x4, 325 feet of 1x6, 11 2-3 
feet of 1x8. Hardware—Two pieces of 1-inch pipe 
5 feet 10 inches long, 16 pieces %-inch rod 9 inches 
long, two pieces %-inch rod 6 feet 2 inches long, 
two pieces %4-inch rod 5 feet 10 inches long, two 
pairs of 6-inch strap hinges, two pieces of %4-inch 
strap iron 2x6, two pieces of 18-gauge sheet iron 
2 by 5 feet 10 inches, four 1-inch washers, 4-inch 
spring cotters, four %-inch winged nuts and wash- 
ers, plenty of 8, 10 and 20-penny nails, and screws 
for hinges. 

The construction begins by laying the floor. The 
two runners (2x6x7) are placed four feet apart, 
outside measure. The 2x12 fir floring is nailed on 
the runners five inches clear on each end, consist- 
ing of six pieces 3 feet 8 inches long. Two pieces 
of 2x4, 4 feet 2 inches long, are nailed along the 
ends of the floor boards, which serve as the frame 
of the trough. 

Following the framing detail, we next construct 
the two center frames. Each is constructed as fol- 
lows: Take two pieces of 2x4, 1 foot 10% inches 
long, sawing them on a 45-degree angle, and then 
piace them four feet apart (outside measure). Next 
nail a 2x4, 4 feet long, across the angled end of the 
two pieces. Follow this by nailing two more pieces 
of 2x4, 2 feet 5% inches long, 1 foot 1% inches 
from center to outside of 2x4. These lower stud- 
dings are braced to the upper by means of 2x4’s, as 
shown. These two center frames are now nailed to 
the floor. The remainder of the framing follows. 
Four 2x4’s, 3 feet 10 inches high, form the four 
corners, respectively, while two other pieces, 4 
feet 2 inches in length, furnish the end supports 
for the peak of the roof. Three more 2x4’s, 7 feet 
long, are now added as plates and roof peak. Four 
Pieces of 2x4, 2 feet 2 inches long, sawed as shown, 
are nailed as rafters. This completes the outside 
and roof framing. 

The deflector or section thru the center which 
accelerates the grain toward the troughs is placed 
as follows: Eight pieces of 1x4 are cut, both ends, 
On a 45-degree angle, so as to extend from outer 
€ecge of center studs to a height of 1 foot 4 inch in 
the center, as shown. Four pieces of the same ma- 
terial are cut to form the same slope as the eight 
center ones. These are nailed on the roof supports. 
A sufficient number of 1x6’s to cover the deflector 
frames are now added. This should act the same 
@° a 45 invert in the floor and turn all grain toward 
the outsides. 


Turn 2 inches over on 
one side and rivet down, 
leaving only room for a 
half-inch rod to pass 
thru. Pass the rod thru and secure each end to 
where to the feeder the side slopes in. This cover 
must not be so low that a pig can not push it in 
when he wants to eat. 

The ear corn self-feeder, D255, has many advo- 
cates, and as very few such types are in the com- 
mercial market, we will take up the design of a 
home-made model here. 

This feeder, 4x6 feet in size, will accommodate 
fifty shotes, as it feeds from all four sides. The 
bill of materials is listed as follows: Lumber— 
14 feet of 4x4, 36 feet of 2x12 (fir flooring), 78 feet 
of 1x4, 47%, feet of 2x4, 44 feet of 1x12, 25 feet of 
1x2, 12 feet of 1x1. Hardware—Ten half-inch 
bolts 3% inches long, ten winged nuts and wash- 
ers, two pairs of 12-inch strap hinges, two trim 
blocks and screws, 8, 10 and 20-penny nails. 

In constructing, two 4x4 fir runners 7 feet long 
are placed 5 feet 4 inches apart (center measure), 
six pieces of 2x12 fir flooring 2 feet 6 inches long 
are nailed on the runners, leaving 6 inches on 
each end. Around the floor 2x4’s are nailed to form 
the trough. 

The frame consists of two parts—the deflector 
and the crib frames. The deflector frame is made 
1% feet high and built in a 45-degree angle, so as 
to accelerate the corn in all four directions. This 
is done by using seven pieces of 2x4’s, 8 inches 
long, cut on a 45-degree angle, covered with 1x6- 
inch matched flooring. 
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pendicular onto a 1x12, 3 feet 104% inches long. On 
each side of this 1x4 nail a similar piece spaced 
1 foot 3 inches, center to center measure. Across 
the tops of these three 1x4's a 1x2 three feet and 
two inches in length is nailed. Also at the top 
edge of the board, two 1x2’s are nailed between the 
uprights for reinforcement. In the center and at 
the top of the three uprights is a half-inch slot 
seven inches long. On the contact points on the 
side of the crib a 4-inch square block is nailed. A 
half-inch bolt 3% inches long, with a winged nut, 
is placed thru this block and the slot in the slide. 
The end slides are made the same except the board 
is 2 feet 10% inches long and the uprights (two 
only) are spaced 1% feet apart, center to center. 
The guides for the slides (four in all, one on either 
corner) are made by using two pieces of 1x4, one 
piece of 1x2, and one piece of 1x1, all 18 inches in 
length. They are constructed as shown in detail 
marked “section thru guide.” 

The roof is now added by using twelve pieces of 
1x12 cut in 3-foot lengths, the center boards in 
either side being constructed into a door as shown 
and secured to the roof by a pair of 12-inch strap 
hinges. 

This feeder can have an opening of 6 inches 
completely around the trough; thus any ear of 
corn can be removed by the hogs. 

Many feeders, as outlined above, are being built 
annually. <A _ self-feeder means easier and quicker 
feeding, so a larger herd can be accommodated from 
that standpoint. All animals seem to crave the in- 
dependent spirit, and, furthermore, they seem to do 
better when that spirit reigns. They eat when they 
want to, for tr*y know the food is always there. It 
is not a case of “root hog or die,” but of eating 
slowly and continually, and steadily adding the 
pounds. 


Silage Corn 

A south-central Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have seen advertisements of special silage 
corn, which grows tall, very leafy, with a very thin 
stalk, and yielding a considerable amount of grain. 
Do you think this would be good corn to grow in 
this locality on fairly good land, to fill my silo? 
What are the best varieties of corn for silage?” 

This matter of varieties of corn to grow for silage 
has not yet been definitely settled. The safe thing 
to do is to use the standard grain varieties. Over 
the central part of the corn belt, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent makes a splendid silage corn. But while 
this is the safe thing to do, we are nevertheless 
convinced that the time is surely coming when 
we shall fill our silos with special silage corn. The 
so-called silage varieties which have been grown 
hitherto in the corn belt have not been altogether 
satisfactory, altho some of them have great prom- 
ise. One of the best is the Eureka silage corn, 
which unquestionably produces a_ tremendous 
growth of tender, leafy stalks, together with @ 
fair amount of grain. We believe that under ordi- 
nary corn belt conditions, Eureka silage will pro- 
duce a little more dry matter per acre than Reid’s 
Yellow Dent. It will not produce as much dry 
matter in the form of grain, however, and when 
it comes to net feeding value per acre, we are 
not convinced that Eureka silage is superior to 
Reid’s Yellow Dent. In south-central Missouri, 
we understand that the St. Charles White, a rank- 
growing white corn with a red cob, is quite pop- 
ular for silage. As we have said many times before, 
we believe that the farmers in the corn belt still 
have a long way to go before they have established 
silage corn which fill their conditions to the best 
advantage. 





The crib frame consists 
of four piecs of 2x4’s, 
3 feet 8 inches long, for 
the corners, placed so as 
to enclose a space 4 feet 
by 3 feet. Use three 
pieces of 2x4’s, 6 feet 3 
inches long, for the roof 
and hold them to the cor- 
ners by means of four 
2x4’s, 20 inches long, 
sawed on the desired an- 
gle so that the peak of 
the roof will be 5 feet 
above the floor. 

Beginning 12 inches 
from the bottom, board 
the sides and ends simi- 
lar to a corn crib, using 
nine pieces 4 feet long 
for the sides. 

The adjustable slots 
are all constructed the 
same, the only differ- 
ence being in the length. 

The side slots are as 
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follows: Nail a 1x4, 2 


feet 6 inches long, per- 






This ear corn self feeder feeds from all four sides and will handle fifty shotes. 
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Farm Bureau Activities and Problems 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 





Here’s a Dandy 
We have a letter from a Wright 
county. Iowa, man, whose name we 
do not find on our subscription list, 
' meediess to say, who is certainly enti- 
tled to the prize for having collected 
the greatest amount of misinformation 


concerning the Farm Bureau. He 


writes: 

“This is one of the few counties in 
the state that has not been bureau- 
ized, and they are trying hard to ac- 
complish it here. Personally I am op- 
posed to the organization (Farm Bu- 
reau) on the ground that it does not 
promise anything in the way of hold- 
ing or advancing prices of farm prod- 
uce to meet the ever-increasing cost of 
production. If I understand the law, 
they are strictly limited to a ‘pink tea’ 
discussion of ways and means of in- 
creasing production and social condi- 
tions without in any way stabilizing 
or advancing prices of the foods al- 
ready produced. In other words, they 
are engaged in the business of advis- 
ing the farmer to produce more so that 
he can compete with himself and 
thereby depress the prices he may re- 
ceive for what he may have to sell. 

“With the ever-increasing cost of 
production menacing him, the farmer 
| must organize so that no handful of 

organized unionists or misguided gov- 
ernment officials, for that matter, may 
depress prices at will to a point where 
the farmer must slave as he has done 
in all the years of history heretofore 
to eke out a mere existence. It seems 
to me that the Farm Bureau has been 
foisted onto the farmer for the pur- 
pose of preventing the farmer from or- 
ganizing in a virile way the same as 
all other laborers and tradesmen have 
done. 

“I also note that the Bureau is about 
to try to elect Brookhart to the sen- 
ate.” 

Isn't that a dandy? It seems incred 
ible that any farmer living in the state 
of Iowa could have such a mistaken no- 
tion of the Farm Bureau movement. 
We can not help wondering what he 
has been reading. 

If the Farm Bureau movement 
means anything, it means a movement 
to secure economic justice for the 
farmer. Its purpose is not to increase 
production, but to try to bring about 
fair prices for farm products and to 

' study economic conditions with that 
end in view. In fact, it is just exactly 
the sort of an organization which this 
man thinks it is not 

As for the Farm Bureau trying to 
elect Brookhart to the senate in oppo- 
sition to Senator Cummins, the Farm 
Bureau is not supporting any person 
@s an organization, but we suspect 
that when the issues become clear 
Farm Bureau members will almost 
Uhanimously oppose Brookhart and 
support Cummins. Brookhart seems to 

}stand for the perpetuation of the 

Strike privilege. The Farm Bureau 

has passed strong resolutions demand- 
fing that conditions shall be brought 
about which will prevent strikes. 

Brookhart stands for government own- 
@rship and operation of railroads. The 
Farm Bureau membership is absolute- 
ly opposed to government ownership 
and government operation. Brookhart 
Stands for an alliance between the 
farmers and the labor union people. 
The Farm Bureau is absolutely op- 
Posed to any such alliance. In fact, 
the Farm Bureau seems to have gone 
on record in opposition to about ev- 
@rything which Mr. Brookhart has 
been advocating. About the only thing 
in which there seems to be any agree 


ment between the two is in the matter 
of the amount the railroads may be 
permitted to earn. The Farm Bureau 
membership feels that if it is neces- 
sary to permit the railroads to earn 
five and one-half per cent on their in- 
vestment, then there is no good rea- 
son why the government should not 
permit the farmers also to earn five 
and one-half per cent on their invest- 
ment. 

The railroad bill which passed con- 
gress, and which had Senator Cum- 
mins’ support, is not perfect by any 
means, but the Farm Bureau member- 
ship generally felt that it was about 
the best bill that could be obtained. 
If they could have had their way, they 
would have made some changes in it, 
but they felt that the important thing 
was to get the railroads out of the 
hands of the government just as 
quickly as possible. If it develops that 
the bill permits the railroads to earn 
more than they ought to earn, there 
is nothing in the way of amending it. 
By the time we have had enough ex- 


hundred farmers’ elevators which han- 
dle a large share of the business of the 
state. 

In helping to establish these eleva- 
tors the following recommendations 
were made: Elevators should be fi- 
nanced strongly enough to handle the 
business of that community. They 
should be in a position to carry its pro- 
portion of grain from the period of 
marketing to the period of consump- 
tion, doing away with speculative cap- 
ital. Shipments should be made by 
the shortest and cheapest route from 
the point of production to the point of 
consumption, excluding all unneces- 
sary handling. Installment of drying 
plants for grain to save great waste 
by spoiling in shipment and the haul- 
ing of water is planned. 

To promote a steadier market, these 
elevators should be large enough to 
carry the crop of a good* year of ex- 
cess production, over to a shortage 
year. It is the plan to have each ele- 
vator owned codperatively by the 
farmers in the vicinity and to also 








S. L. STRIVINGS 


several other organizations. 





The Farm Bureau Album 


When the east met the west to form the Farm Bureau Federation it 
brought a plausible speaker along. The result was that the west agreed 
with the east in unanimously electing S. L. Strivings, of New York, to 
the office of vice president of the organization. The able way in which 
he presides over a meeting when the opportunity presents itself and the 
ability he shows in presenting a problem that is con- 
fusing the meeting demonstrates the fact that pub- 
lic work is not new to him. About fifty-three years 
ago “Silas” Strivings was born in the famous valley 
of the Genesee in New York state. 
been his home ever since. 
he has done a great deal of public speaking to busi- 
ness men and consumers to show them the farmers’ 
problems. He is a graduate of a normal school, later 
taught high school, was then county superintendent, 
and later was state examiner. He is now owner and 
operator of a 400-acre farm near Castile, New York. 
Many local interests occupy a great deal of his time. 
He is president of the New York Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, a strong Granger, as well as a member of 
In his talk before the Iowa Federation at 
the state fair last year he showed that he had a very clear idea of some 
of the problems confronting the Farm Bureau. 
work for a strong organization of the constructive agricultural forces. 
We need a safe and sane program for agricultural improvement. By a 
strong cooperative action we should stand for such economic principles 
as will encourage agricultural development all over the United States.” 


New York has 
In war times and since 


He states: “We should 








perience to know the effect of the rail- 
read bill the Farm Bureau ought to be 
so strong that it can put thru about 
any amendment that seems necessary. 


Illinois Grain Marketing Program 


Grain marketing, the second big de- 
partment of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, is established. A definite 
program of action is worked out, and 
an expect director employed. William 
G. Eckhardt, for eight years farm ad- 
visor of DeKalb county, will direct the 
grain marketing work. This action 
was taken at the executive committee 
meeting this week at Springfield. Be- 
cause there will be more money to use 
than the original budget of $333,000, 
the appropriation for this committee 
has been extended from $15,000 to 
$65,000. This department is now on 
the same basis with the live stock 
marketing department, directed by 
Professor H. W. Mumford. 

The problems of grain marketing all 
center around the large fluctuation of 
prices, and the long trail from the 
farm to the consumer. The committee 
has met several times with the offi- 
cers of the [Illinois Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association, with the result a 
recommendation was made that the 
Iilinois Agricultural Association em- 
ploy five to ten men to help establish 
cooperative grain elevators, and to as- 
sist established farmers’ elevators. At 
the present time there are about six 


have them joined together to that they 
can take the necessary steps in mar- 
keting after the grain leaves the ele- 
vator. 

The committee recommended that a 
clearing house be established to begin 
operation as soon as enough estab- 
lished farmers’ elevators warrant its 
success. This clearing house shall 
function as a brokerage, connecting 
the farmer and the consumer by the 
lines of least resistance. It means 
that Illinois farmers, thru their busi- 
ness organization, will attempt to mar- 
ket their own product direct to the big 
manufacturing plants in place of let- 
ting it go thru the hands of several 
other persons. 





State Secretaries Make 
Recommendations 
The meeting of the state secretaries 
at Indianapolis resulted in the men 


‘ getting better acquainted with one an- 


other and in studying out a program 
of work which they expect to try to 
put across in their respective states. 
J. W. Coverdale, national secretary, 
states that as a result of the meeting 
he was convinced that the statistical 
work should be unified by the national 
association, so as to avoid any unnec- 
sary duplication, and also that the re- 
ports on live stock should be nation- 
alized and based on the plans whic! 
are being started in Ohio and Indiana 








The secretaries from Iowa, Okla- 


homa, Minnesota, Ohio, Missouri, 
South Dakota and Indiana were pres- 
ent at the Indianapolis meeting. The 
recommendations which they made 
laid particular emphasis on the use of 
the referendum, and recommended 
that it be used to determine the per- 
sonal attitude of its members on the 
following questions: Strikes and lock- 
outs; compulsory arbitration between 
the employer and the employee; the 
repeal of the eight-hour law; so-called 
Townsend federal road law. 

The secretaries also recommend 
that income tax should encourage soil 
conservation. They approved the atti- 
tude of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in declaring that the meas- 
ure of compensation for labor should 
be for service rendered rather than for 
hours employed. They recommended 
that the American Federation discour- 
age and repudiate in every legitimate 
manner the idea that greater produc- 
tion on the part of the farmer will 
reduce the present high cost of living. 
They hold that the main result would 
be to reduce the farmers’ income. 
They declare that less extravagance 
and more work on the part of all 
classes will bring about the desired 
results in the most satisfactory man- 
ner to all concerned. 

A similar meeting will be held on 
April 26th at Springfield, Mass. Later 
on a meeting will probably be held in 
the west. Mr. Coverdale’s idea is that 
these meetings will in a large way 
help in determining the future pro- 
gram of the national association. 





Nolan Bill Referendum—The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation has been 
conducting a referendum on the Nolan 
bill, which proposes to place a tax of 
1 per cent on all land valuations over 
$10,000. This means that the farmer 
who owns a farm worth $25,000 would 
have to pay $150 in addition to his 
other taxes. The complete returns 
from the referendum are not in, but 
at the time this is written the vote 
stands 257,778 against the bill and 
2,125 in favor of it. The votes in one 
county each in Illinois, New York and 
New Hampshire, favor the bill. The 
Iowa vote is practically complete and 
up to date shows very few votes for 
the bill. 


Examinations for Hog Cholera Per- 
mits—Announcements have been sent 
out by the state veterinary that an ex- 
amination for permit; enabling the 
holders to immune their own hogs 
from cholera with serum and virus will 
be held in Ames on May 5th. It is not 
known whether other applications may 
still be made for this class or not as 
thirty-five or forty have already made 
application. 


Indiana Holds State Conferences—A 
banner week filled full of important 
conferences in behalf of the work of 
the farmers’ organization was held in 
Indianapolis the second week in April. 
The meetings included a session of the 
board of directors of the state federa 
tion, a special conference of the live 
stock committee and a school of in 
struction for the state speakers and 
organizers. E. E. Reynolds was ap- 
pointed as new state treasurer to take 
the place of William Bosson, who re- 
signed. Pressure of business also 
caused W. H. Puntenney to resign from 
the board of directors, and H. M. Wid- 
ney resigned to become a political can- 
didate. The appointment of succesors 
to these men was delayed until reedm- 
nendations could be received from the 
listricts affected. 
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“That’s What I Call 
Clean Threshing 


That’s always the answer when looking 
over straw behind a Red River Special. 
All over America there are thousands of 
farmers who insist upon having only a 


Red Ri r 
& 
Speci 
Go their threshing. They know that Red River 
Special Threshers thresh clean. 
They are the threshers that beat out the grain. 
The big cylinder throws intermingled straw and 
etain violently against the ‘‘Man Behind the 
Gun,” and Beating Shakers keep tossing and 
beating the straw until the last kernel of grain 
drops out. 
The Red River Special saves enough of your 
grain and time to pay your cost of threshing. 
Hire the thresherman with a Red River Special. 
Or if you have enough grain, to require a machine 


of your own, get a “‘Junior!; Red River Special, 
Write for circulars. 


Nichols & _ Shepard Co. 


Un Conti: Since 1848) 
Builders Exclusively of Re Rea Rive + Species Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Traction Engines. 


Battle eon. f Michigan 
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This Wire Stretcher 


SavesTime,Temper,Cropsy 
and 
Money- A handy 
‘ invention with a power- 
ful screw tension, instantly ad- 
justable to any height fence, 
pulls every wire evenly past the 
post for easy and secure stapling. A 
complete answer to the problem 
of fence building. 


Lasts a Lifetime 


Made of iron, nothing to wear 
out. Get this and fence your 
fields temporarily or permanent- 
ly and save feed and pasture. 
Fully guaranteed. Try it at 

our risk. Write TODAY 

for particulars. 
BAIN BROS. 


MFG. CO. 
Dept. 10 
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NEW PENDERGAST 
FENCE BOOK 





FREE & 


You should have our direct 
from factory to farm prices 
before you buy fence. 
il HIGH QUALITY FENCE—LOW PRICES 
tou can not afford to miss this opportunity. Write 
if nearest factory today. 
UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
OF STILLWATER 
215 Front St. 314 Main St. 
Stillwater, Minn, 


MAPLE SUGAR 


The Real Article 
Vould you like to get some of it just as it is made 
be farmers in VERMONT. Write 


. C. GRIGGS, Barre, Vermont 


For full particulars and prices 


Easier Shearing 


hear with a machine—get more and better wool— 
S you tired arms or swollen wrists. Do it 
lickly without scarring the sheep. Machine 

ing gets 15% more wool and leaves a smooth 

Stubble that will increase next season's 
crowth. Get a Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Shear- 
ing Machine Prize $19.25. Send ¢2—pay balance 




















Associations 


In Lee county, Illinois, a county-wide 
shipping association has been formed. 
The man who will be manager of the 
county organization is also local man- 
ager for the stations which are close 
to the county headquarters. Local 
managers have been appointed at eight 
stations over the county. Members of 
the association may ship from any sta- 
tion where convenient, and the local 
managers are appointed where there 
are enough members and interest to 
justify them. Members may ship stock 
thru the association or may sell to any 
local buyer. A member may also ship 
his stock in his own name if he so 
chooses. The local shipping manager 
may buy from any non-member but not 
from a member. 


WA LLACES’ FLEM ES 
County: Wide Shipping iy 


We will be glad to hear of other | 


types of shippers’ organizations, in or- 
der that the information may be used 
to aid in increasing the efficiency with 
which the farmer may market his 
products. 





Clay County Shipping Associations— 
The Farm Bureau in Clay County, 
Towa, helped in the formation of two 
shipping associations, at Langdon and 
Gillett Grove, and both have shipped 
out live stock. Another association 
started in the county in December has 
already shipped twenty-five carloads. 

Poison Mixed by the Ton in Idaho— 
Eight tons of oats have been mixed 
and poisoned by the Bannock County 
Farm Bureau, in Idaho, to feed the 
hungry squirrels. The eradication of 
various pests is one of the big pieces 
of work which is being done by the 
western Farm Bureaus. 

Sunflowers for Silage—The expert- 
ment stations of the western and north- 
ern states are doing considerable work 
in pushing sunflowers for silage. Wal- 
lowa county, Oregon, had such favor- 
able results in 1919 that they are urg- 
ing 1,000 silos for 1920. North Dakota 
and Montana are also pushing the 
work along this line. Sunflower silage 
has much the same feeding value as 
corn silage, according to the analyses 
that have been made at the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, and short 
feeding experiments made in New 
York and Montana. The trials made 
at the Williston and Dickinson sub- 
stations in North Dakota indicate that 
one can expect one-fourth to one-half 
heavier yields from sunflowers than 
from corn. 








Program Work Progressing—The 
work of referring the program of work 
of the county Farm Bureaus to the 
people has started in Iowa. Several 
county meetings of boards of directors 
have met and considered the plan, and 
in all cases have voted to proceed. 
The men who are assisting the exten- 
sion department with these meetings 
are I. W. Van Nice, Benton county; J. 
E. Palmer, Monroe county; Charles 
Stonebreaker, Buchanan county, and 
A. M. Avery, Cerro Gordo county. 

Wool Pool in Kentucky—The Hen- 
derson County Farm Bureau, in Ken- 
tucky, is encouraging a county or dis- 
trict wool pool. They have not decided 
as yet whether they will sell to buyers 
who come to the county or whether 
they will ship. This probably will de- 
pend on the prices offered. 

Sales Pavilion Popular—L. O. “Dad” 
Wise, the old reliable county agent of 
Clinton county, Iowa, writes: “A good 
deal of my time this month was spent 
attending sales in our new $20,000 sale 
pavilion. These sales are proving to 
be a huge success. One sale held on 
February 5th, by Guy Peters, a leading 
Duroc Jersey man in eastern Iowa, 
brought over $15,000. We are always 
asked to help prepare the catalogs, 
mailing lists, etc., for these sales. The 
farmers around here seem to be be- 
ginning to realize what this office is 











OD arrival. Write for catalog. 
D CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
ept.B117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
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And is Best for 85% of All Farm Uses 


If looks count with you use white or evaporated salt for table or dairy 
use. But for all other uses, which will total at least 85%, you will not 
only save money but will get better results if you use 
Western Crushed Rock Salt. his is because it is 
12% purer than white salt—is not bleached or 
aduineneeed i in any manner—is in fact, 98% pure salt. 
It costs less at the start than white salt—and it goes 
at least 14 farther. 

Geta haieed or sack from your dealer—it’s ideal for 
curing meats, hides, hay, straw and silage; for ice and 
ice cream making ; for fe eding stock, for killing w eeds, Stasly-qreandguts 
and dozens of other purposes. Rock salt grevend 
FREE: Interesting 16 page booklet describing the numerous advantages into 50 Bb. blocks. 


. Will not chip or 
and uses of Western Crushed Rock Salt. Send for a copy. crack: unaffected 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO. 37,.L0uS Lit 
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Postage Paid—Only $ 24 
-~ Guaranteed for Six Months — 


Solid, All- Kanter Oui ng Shoe, specially built for 
farmers’ us tht weight. Ver y Bh a pene Fs Fora 
summer Work Sh oe i can't be beat. 


a om Army La Heavy Chrome-tanned, wear ve- 
sting upbers. De uuble tanne 400% sist all barnyard 
‘oi 1s. Will dry sof we r being wet. Double Oak 
Soles. Brass Naile 1d Sewed. Full Leather 
counters. Solid Leat! vet heels. Solid Grain Leath- 
er Inner Soles. Wide widths. Sizes 6 to Il. 
Chocolate Brown Color. Will outiast three pairs 
of ordinary shoes. Order direct from this ad 
at_ factory prices and save at least $2.00. 
We will replac any pair of shoes that does 
not giv e satisfactory service for six 
months due to defect in material or 
workmanship. Our price, postage 

paid, onl; "S440. Send today! 


MONMOUTH PLOW FACTORY 
i "The Third Big Msil Order Howse” 
918 S. Main Street 


Order direct from this Ad or send 
for Free Circular showing our full 
line of Work Shoes in colors. Don’t 
miss this wonderful bargain. 








FEED 


STANDARD 
HOG REGULATOR 
Bring up your Spring Pigs Right! 


Saves Feed—Shortens Fattening 
Period—Promotes Health. 


It is a 10% tonic and regulator, based on 


Contains no filler. 


Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. Prices 
and new 32-page book on live stock mailed 
on request. Write today. 


Standard Chemical Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 57 
OMAHA, NEB, 


Government formula. 








Sanitary—The ONLY 


Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean water all the 
time. Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy. From 
your dealer or direct 69.50 f. 0. b. factory. 


ONLY HOG WATERER Co. Sioux City lowa 


We buy second-hand bags; 
B A $4 & pay freight on 200 or more. 
EINCOLN BAG CO., 


Springfield, Ali. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Hired Man’s Share 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in your issue of February 
13th a request for reports from those 
who have given the hired man a share 
of the profits or compensation above 
his wages. This would be a very de- 
sirable arrangement, but hired men 
need to feel sure that the man who 
proposes it will actually make good on 
his promise. 

I worked for a man with the under- 
standing that I was to get my wages 
and 20 per cent of the net profits. 
Also, I was to have an opportunity to 
rent the place that fall. Unfortu- 
nately, the owner sold the place dur- 
ing the summer, and I found myself 
out of a job the latter part of Octo- 
ber. He claimed that instead of mak- 
ing anything he lost about a thousand 
dollars. We had no inventory of the 
stock, and he showed me no book ac- 
counts. So it was not a very satis- 
factory deal. 

I think a profit sharing arrangement 
of some sort would be a good thing 
for both the farmer and the hired man, 
but it wants to be put on a business 
basis. The books should be kept so 
thai they can be clearly understood 

W. J. MATTES. 
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Wyoming. 


The Administration and the 
Farmer 

To Wallaces’ Farmer 

In reference to the grouch spoken 
of by your Illinois correspondent, I 
wish to say that several people in this 
part of the country have that same 
grouch. I heartily agree with the ed- 
itors of Wallaces’ Farmer in their crit- 
icism of the policies of the present ad- 
ministration in regard to the farmer 
and his interests. When I have read 
some of these straightforward articles 
they have expressed my ideas even 
better than I could have done myself. 
I do not see how any farmer can en- 
dorse the policies pursued by the pres- 
ent administration, no matter what his 
political views are. When we look at 
the results of some of the official raids 
against the high cost of living and the 
way it has affected the farmers’ pock 
etbook, no wonder some of us have 
agrouch. It is hard to speak even in 
terms of tolerance of those who are re- 
sponsible for such conditions This 
correspondent’s sly dig at some of our 
senators | can not overlook. I believe 
that had it not been for the courage 
and statesmanship displayed by some 
half dozen or more of senators this 
country would have lost some of the 
rights ‘and privileges for which our 
forefathers fought and died 

DUANE RIGBY. 
Cedar County, Iowa. 


——_____ — — 


Worth Thinking About 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been taking your paper for 
a little over a year, and must say that 
it is the best farm paper I have ever 
read. I am more than pleased with 
the efforts you put forth to see that 
the farmer gets a square deal. I wish 
everybody would read your paper and 
try to understand the condition of 
things as they really exist. 

In your issue of February 27th. on 
the market page, you have shown a 
comparison between industrial and ag- 
Ficultural prices. This to me does not 
seem to be complete. I have, and have 
had for some time, an idea along this 
line that I think is worthy of consider- 
pation. I think I can make my self more 
clearly understood by illustration: 

Last summer I took a few pounds 
of butter to the grocer. T received 50 
cents per pound Among the things 










3 bought were two work shirts. I paid 
$5 cents eax r the shirts T com- 
Plained at the p but as usval it 





told me that 1 





did no good 








used to get 25 cents for butter and 50 
cents would buy a shirt. Two pounds 
of butter would buy a shirt before the 
war, and two pounds will buy a shirt 
now. He asked me where I had any 
grounds to kick on his price. The only 
kick, I told him, was that my butter 
was just the same quality it was be- 
fore the war, but I would leave it to 
any man that was any judge at all if 
one pre-war shirt would not out-wear 
three of the shirts he was selling me. 
So it proved to be. 

Take shoes. If they put any leather 
into them nowadays they use the rot- 
tenest thread they can find, and from 
one to three months’ wear is all a 
child can get out of a $5 pair of shoes. 
Farm machinery, automobiles, harness 
and almost everything the farmer has 
to buy, are the same way. It is of the 
most inferior quality that can possibly 
be made and hold together until it 
gets out of the retailer’s hands. 

Last summer I sold something like 
forty loads of wheat. Every load that 
went over the scales was put under a 
test, and if it did not prove up to stan- 


dustrial and 116 for agricultural, since 
the quality and tests are the same as 
they have always been for agricul- 
tural products. 
R. F. WEGER. 
Illinois. 


City Employer Must Act 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a subscriber to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for many years and feel 
that I can not get along without it, al- 
tho I have now retired from the farm. 
I came to Iowa in 1864, and have been 
on the same farm until March Ist of 
this year. 

If the farmers ‘vere in the same 
shape as other organizations and could 
demand cost of production, they would 
have a chance to cope with the cities; 
but it is the other fellow who fixes the 
prices on the things we have to sell. 
What is the remedy? I have come to 
the conclusion of late that the whole 
trouble lies with the city employer. 
Until he is ready to demand an hon- 





Preparing the Fleece for Market 





shown in the three upper views. 


with paper fleece twine. 








In the lower photograph the fleece is shown spread out, flesh side 
down, on a clean floor or tarpaulin. 
In the left-hand photograph the leg 
wool is folded on the sides, so that the belly wool lies along the center 
of the back. Then the two sides are rolled up toward each other so that 
nothing but shoulder and hip wool is exposed. 
end, the fleece is rolled snugly so that when completed only the choice 
shoulder wool wil] be visible on the outside. 


The method of making the roll is 


Beginning at the breech 


The finished roll is tied 








dard [| was cut down in price. When 
I bought the flour back, it was flour, 
and nothing was said about the qual 
ity. When I bought shorts, it was 
shorts—good or bad, it was all the 
same price. When the farmer sells 
his wool it is graded then and there, 
and he is graded down to the bottom 
notch. But when he goes to buy the 
clothes, they are adulterated with ev- 
ery kind of thing they can weave in 
and get rid of it 

My idea is this Evervihing that 
the farmer sells must come up to a 
certain specified standard, and every- 
thing he buys is passed down to him 
in the cheapest way it can get to him 
and at the same time command the 
biggest profits 

If this industrial stuff had to pass 
the inspection that the farm products 
do, and a proportionate price be ar- 
rived at, I think it would be fairer for 
the farmer and at the same time give 
the other man all that is due him. The 
average per cent shows 206 increase 
for the industrial column and 116 for 
the agricultural. If we consider qual- 
ity it should mean at least 412 for in- 


est day’s work for an honest day’s 
wage, things are not going to get any 
better but rather worse. More and 
more farmers are getting the notion 
that as long as the other fellows are 
working only eight hours a day or less, 
there is no reason why the farmer 
should work twelve or fourteen hours 
a day. The whole tendency now is to 
produce less with the idea of getting 
better prices. I know that in my own 
neighborhood there will be less acre- 
age farmed than heretofore, and a lot 
of good farm land will lie vacant. My 
son is left on a 400-acre farm with no 
help to be had except at an unreason- 
able price. What can one man do on 
a 400-acre farm, even with a tractor 
and all other labor-saving machinery? 

I heard a tarmer say the other day 
that in South Dakota as much as 15 
cents per bushel was paid for husking 
corn last fall, but there was great dif- 
ficulty in getting steady help because 
of the tendency of the men after mak- 
ing $12 to $15 a day for a few days to 
lie around the pool halls for the rest of 
the week. 

If the farmer were put on an equal 
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basis with the laborer as to time and 
wages, with a reasonable return for his 
money investment, we would have a 
famine in this country within two 
years. This whole thing is a matter 
which needs to have more careful at- 
tention from the city people than they 
have been disposed to give it. 
F. RABE. 
Blackhawk County, Iowa. 





Increased Production 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am opposed to all this speed-up 
production stuff on the part of the 
Farm Bureau Federation. Why is it 
that the fool farmer will fall for this 
sort of thing while every one else is 
working toward decreased production? 
What is the Farm Bureau doing with 
all the money we are giving to pro- 
tect our interests? Note what one of 
your correspondents said in a recent 
issue—expecting a loss of twenty-five 
hundred dollars on his fat cattle. How 
foolish for the Farm Bureau to say it 
is in favor of increased production in 
the face of such conditions. 

H. J. REHA, 

Adair County, Iowa. 





Remarks: Our correspondent is not 


quite fair to the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. As we understand it, its real 
purpose is not to stimulate production, 
but to see to it that the farmer gets a 
free market and a fair price for what 
he does produce. The idea is to set 
up an organization which will look 
after the farmer’s business interests 
To do this successfully, it will be nec- 
essary to employ experts, and this will 
take money. Of course, at every meet- 
ing of farmers there are some fine 
people who like to talk about increas- 
ing production and the farmer’s patri- 
otism, etc., but the real punch behind 
the Farm Bureau is put there by those 
level-headed farmers who see that the 
time has come for the farmer to get 
busy iooking after his larger business 
interests. 

Our correspondent should not forget 
that the Farm Bureau is a thoroly rep- 
resentative farm organization. The 
state federation is made up of repre- 
sentatives of the various counties. The 
farmers themselves are the ones to 
guide the policies of this federation, 
and they, can do this thru their repre- 
sentatives sent to the state meeting, 
and the states in turn thru the repre 
sentatives they send to the national 
meeting. It is going to take a while to 
get the right sort of machinery set up, 
‘but it will be set up if the farmers 
themselves think clearly and stick to 
the real purpose of the organization. 





Hog “Flu” Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading about the hog 
“flu” discussion in your paper, and 
would like to tell of my experience 
This past winter I had some hogs that 
got sick. They were nice, thrifty shotes 
that averaged 180 pounds at five 
months old. They thumped, and my 
neighbors told me I had crowded them 
too much for their age. I had a “one 
horse” veterinarian and he pronounced 
it thumps and said it was not con- 
tagious. I lost one. I then sold the 
rest, cleaned up my shed and used lime 
in it. He said it would be all right to 
put more hogs in. I waited about ten 
days and bought some more hogs. In 
a few days I noticed one of them a 
little off. I then called a graduate 
veterinarian and had them vaccinated. 
No more of them were affected, and I 
never had hogs do any better. One 
man in your paper said that hogs that 
followed cattle did not have “flu”. 
These hogs all followed cattle, and had 
a good, dry, well-ventilated place to 
sleep. 


IOWA SUBSCRIBER. 
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Horse Values Will aac Back 


(Continued from page | 257) 


The truck, tractor and automobile 
have decreased the demand for horses. 
This no doubt helped bring the rapid 
decrease in values during the past few 
years, even tho we have had the larg- 
est exports of horses we have ever 
known. Compared to feed prices, gas- 
oline and kerosene until recently have 
been relatively cheap. When the war 
started, crude oil was $1.70 a barrel, 
and it is now $6.10. The competition 
of the mechanical power with horses 
may delay the rapid increase in horse 
values for a slightly longer period than 
we would otherwise expect. Most peo- 
ple have had a tendency to over-em- 


phasize the influence of the mechan- 
ical competition on the horse industry. 
We have gone thru the normal swing 
of prices with no great variation from 
what was to be expected. The truth of 
the situation was that ten years ago 
we began producing a surplus of horses 
and this reached its culmination in the 
low prices of 1919. The present de- 
pression has curtailed production, and 
we are now facing a shortage and 
therefore higher prices. 

So much for the economic situation. 
Facts upon facts could be added to the 
list of those already given without 
changing the general conclusions. The 
average man, however, is not con- 
cerned with merely economic facts, but 
wants to know what the breeders think 
of the situation. So with this idea in 
mind letters were written to a large 
number of breeders of horses, picked 
niscellaneously from the breeders of 
the United States, and asked them the 
following leading questions: 

How many pure-bred horses are pro- 
duced now as compared to 1912? Grade 
horses? 

What number of stallions are being 
sold thruout the country for public 
service at the present time, as com- 
pared to a normal time, such as 1910 
or 1912? 

How soon do you think it will be 
before the pure-bred horse industry is 
back on terms equal to those of other 
lines of pure-bred live stock? 

What indications do you have that 
people are realizing that they are fac- 
ing a shortage of good horses and are 
therefore determined to breed more 
this coming year? 

The answers which we have received 
have coincided in all important details 
with the economic situation. The breed 
associations bring out the fact that at 
the present time, as compared with 
former times, there are probably more 
pure-bred horses being raised in the 
United States, on account of the larger 
number of pure-bred mares in this 
country, but the breeders also bring 
out the fact that probably not over 60 
per cent of the pure-bred mares are be- 
ing bred at the present time, and some 
of them are producing mules rather 
than horses. 

W. T. Casey, of Iowa City, Iowa, 
makes the following summary in re- 
gard to the survey which he has re- 
cently completed on the horse situa- 
tior “In the past ninety days it has 
been my pleasure to have visited many 
of the full-blooded herds of horses thru- 
out the draft horse district, and I found 
conditions to be as follows: 

“Where a breeder had upwards of 
fifteen or twenty mares, I found he 


U lly had a sire of his own, and had 
! stopped breeding because of the 
] prices of horse flesh. But where 
I visited farms with from three to ten 
registered mares, many do not own a 


Stallion, and I found they were not, in 
nlany cases, breeding their mares at all 
nd others were breeding them to 
ks. In most cases they were not 
ding them at all, tho, as I say, I 
d many herds of pure-bred mares 
had been bred to jacks, and I be- 

that there are not over 60 per 
cent of the pure-bred horses produced 
how that there were in 1910 and 1912. 
Regarding the grade horses, I do not 
believe there are over 30 per cent pro- 
duced now as compared with 1910 and 
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1912. You will go into some localities 
where they have not had a stallion in 
the past six or seven years, but gener- 
ally speaking there are very few locali- 
ties that way.” 

The average estimate given by all 
the breeders in regard to the grade 
horse situation shows that about 20 
per cent as many colts are being raised 
as compared to 1912. This high aver- 
age figure is due to an optimistic re- 
port given by a few men. The general 
consensus was that in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 per cent as many colts were 
being raised as formerly. 

Cc. J. Raboin, of Clifton, Illinois, 
shows that a serious situation exists 
in his part of the country. He states 
as follows: “My home town, Clifton, 
was at one time one of the best horse 
centers in Illinois. We used to have 
monthly horse markets, and several 
horses were bought and shipped to dif- 
ferent markets, but now one would 
have great difficulty in finding a few 
good horses for sale, as no one has 
been raising horses for the past four 
or five years. Not one-third of the 
pure-breds are raised now as compared 
with 1912, grades only one-tenth. Only 
two stallions are left in the whole 
township, and they have not bred more 


that horses furnish more economical 
motive power on the farm than trac- 
tors.” 

Thos. R. Holbert, of Greeley, Iowa, 
shows a very important phase of the 
industry when he emphasizes that the 
future demand is going to be for good 
stuff, and that poor stuff is not need- 
ed. He states: “A great many breed- 
ers of pure-bred horses have inferior 
mares or are breeding good mares to 
an inferior stallion, or both. Such 
breeders can not hope for much profit, 
even when the horse business is boom- 
ing again, as it will be in the next few 
vears.” Mr. Holbert also emphasizes 
that foreign demand may have a very 
great influence upon the immediate fu- 
ture of the horse business. He is ina 
very good position to know the details 
of this, as a large number of stallions 
have been shipped by him into Canada 
within the last few years. He states: 
“The pure-bred horse industry is com- 
ing back. Just when it starts to boom 
depends on many factors which are 
now indeterminate, such as crop con- 
ditions in Canada and our own north- 
west, and the price of Canadian and 
European exchange. Europe’ would 
buy a million horses if they could re- 
establish their credit and bring their 
exchange to near normal. Canada, with 
a good crop and exchange near normal, 
would continue to be a big customer 
for our pure-bred horses. In fact, Can- 
ada has been buying as many good 




















Good Draft Mares Are an Indispensable Source of Farm Power 


than one-third of what they were able 
to. Indications are that farmers are 
not going to breed many mares this 
coming season, only pure-bred mares. 
Very few grade mares are going to be 
bred, is the outlook at present. Farm- 
ers have not yet realized that they are 
facing a horse shortage.” 

F. A. Huddlestun, president of the 
Iowa Draft Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, shows that a great many of the 
pure-bred stallions have not been used 
for public service in the past few 
years. He gives a rather clear view- 
point of the probable shortage there 
will be in draft stallions within a few 
years: “There surely has been a waste 
of good stallions in this state. The 
knife has been used freely on the 
young pure-bred stuff, and the older 
stallions have gone out of the country 
at a ruinous price.” 

College men, who have been inter- 
ested in the horse situation, give some 
good ideas on the subject. J. L. Ed- 
monds, of Illinois, states as follows: 
“The price of horses at farm sales and 
at the central markets would indicate 
an increase in demand and an increase 
in price of good stuff. To my way of 
thinking, increased production depends 
a great deal upon making available 
good, thrifty stallions, and I think the 
attitude of most farmers now is such 
that we will not get the stallions in 
the country unless we adopt a leasing 
system somewhat similar to that in 
vogue in England and Scotland.” 

Dean C. F. Curtiss, of Iowa State Col- 
lege, states the situation and brings in 
a different viewpoint when he says: 
“The market conditions and farm de- 
mand indicate that there is already a 
marked shortage of good horses. There 
also is a growing conviction, I think, 





stallions as we have been able to 
raise.” 

Trumans state that it will take five 
years for the horse business to be back 
on terms equal to other lines of pure- 
bred live stock. However, they are 
more optimistic than the majority of 
men in regard to whether or not farm- 
ers realize that they are facing a short- 
age of draft horses. They state as fol- 
lows: “This is indicated, first, by a 
complete canvass made by us recently 
showing that in over 50 per cent of 
the communities where we have cor- 
respondents that there are no first- 
class stallions available. Second, at 
farm sales horses old enough to work 
are selling very high, and what few 
colts and fillies are offered are bring- 
ing much higher prices. Third, we are 
receiving letters from Illinois and Iowa 
farmers offering us tractors in ex- 
change for mares, and in a few in- 
stances for stallions. Fourth, the large 
users of draft horses in our commer- 
cial centers have buyers out in the 
country trying to find suitable drafters 
for their uses, not being able to find 
them in the wholesale markets. Fifth, 
there is a very strong demand for reg- 
istered mares, the farmers realizing 
that on account of the extremely high 
prices of their farms they can not af- 
ford to breed anything but the very 
best at a profit.” 

Other men do not seem to feel that 
farmers as a class realize the situa- 
tion. Wirth S. Dunham writes: “Ev- 
ery effort should be made to induce 
mare owners to breed to good stallions 
this spring, for, as a result of exten- 
sive traveling thru the breeding dis- 
tricts of Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ili- 
nois and parts of Iowa, I feel sure that 
a dangerous shortage of big draft 
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horses not only threatens but exists 
today. This will be more evident and 
urgent as the colts which should have 
been produced for the last two or three 
years, and were not, fail to appear on 
the market.” 

Practically every breeder, in replying 
to our inquiry, has mentioned the fact 
that pure-bred mares are in very high 
demand at the present time, and that 
the demand probably will be even 
more keen in the very near future. A 
number of men have predicted that 
within two years we will see a great- 
er demand for good draft stallions than 
could be filled by the American breed- 
ers. The jacks have continued in de- 
mand during the past few years, as 
mule prices have been relatively high- 
er than horse priecs. This shows an- 
other reason why horses will increase, 
as there will be a tendency to equalize 
the general price which is now present 
in the mule business 

To our viewpoint it will take a lot 
of conscientious publicity on the part 
of the breed associations, the breeders, 
the Farm Bureaus and every one inter- 
ested if there is to be any big revival 
of interest in the horse business this 
vear. The average man thinks in 
terms of what the other man does. It 
will take some little time to counteract 
the general depression and get back to 
a normal production This change in 
viewpoint must take place before there 
will be any marked change in the num- 
ber of stallions needed. It is to be re- 
gretted that we must go from one ex- 
treme to the other in the production 
of live stock. 

There is no question but that the 
trend of horse values has hit the bot- 
tom of the curve and is now going up- 
wards. It may be some time yet be- 
fore horses will sell for cost of produc- 
tion, but the general trend is upward, 
so that the present time is a good one 
from the investment standpoint to eith- 
er buy good horses or to breed the 
good, drafty mares which are already 
on the average corn belt farm, but 
which are now inactive from a breed- 
ing standpoint. Recent dull years of 
relative low values in horses, as com- 
pared to other products, are not an in- 
dication of future prices, as it is mere- 
ly history repeating the normal trend 
of lower prices following overproduc- 
tion. The same history of prices shows 
that we can now expect an upward 
trend. Signs of prosperity are ahead 
for the producer of sound, efficient 
draft horses. 


1918 Seed Corn vs. 1919 Seed 
Corn 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have some seed corn of the 1918 
crop which was picked early, and 
which produced a splendid stand when 
planted last spring I have some of 
this 1918 seed left over, and wish to 
know if it will be all right to plant 
this spring. It was shelled in May of 
1919, and has been kept in the driest 
room in the house ever since.” 

Experiments comparing the yield- 
ing power of last year’s seed corn with 
seed corn of the year before have not 
been altogether conclusive. In an ex- 
periment about ten years ago the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
compared the yielding power of forty- 
two samples of 1908 seed with forty— 
two samples of 1909 seed of the same 
variety. Thirty-two of these forty-two 
samples gave a yield slightly in fa- 
vor of the 1909 seed, whereas five were 
in favor of the 1908, and in the case 
of four there was no difference. As 
an average of all the different sam- 
ples, the 1909 seed outyielded the 1908 
by about 7 per cent. Still another 
test, however, with some other corn, 
indicated that the 1908 seed yielded 
just about the same as the 1909. 

Our correspondent will make no 
very grave mistake in using some of 
this 1918 seed corn. We would give a 
slight preference to the 1919 seed corn 
if the quality is as good as that of the 
1918. When seed corn is kept over an 
extra year under dry conditions it 
loses very little in germinating power. 

















SCOURS 
CURED 


I guarantee’my “Dr. 
Stattler’s Scour Cure” to 


prevent and cure white scours 
in calves, pigs, colts, lambs, 
cattle, swine, horses, sheep. 
Cures even after animals are too 
weak toeat. Starvation is un- 
necessary. 

ORDER TODAY. SEND NO MONEY. 
Don't Wait! Cet my 7 
scour cure before dead! ———— 
scours attack your herd. 

i pay postage and C. 

>. Give your carrier 
only $2.08 (including 
war tax) for 5-inch can 
Money refunded # #t 
ever fails 

OR W. P. STATTLER, 
127 £AST LOCUST 5T. 
LANARK, ILL. 





























Factory 
Hand Sewed ost 6 .98 
you at only ..... 

waterproof mahogany calf 
just as we say, send them back 
or check, do not inc!ude p » tage 
These shoes are built to be xood for 

ARMY SHOE CO. 


price direct to you 
This $12 Officer Shoe 
Grade. The Fac- 
tory price—direct to 
The retail price of this shoe is 
612.00. It is made of the best 
leather. Guaranteed to give the 
best wear. If these shoes are not 
You don't lose a cent 

If you are sending money order 
Pay only $6.98 for shoes. We pay 
Postage State size 
work and dress at the same time 

U. S. NATIONAL 

Dept.859 Westfield, Mass. 





























The Turner 
Simplicity 
delivers 70% of developed power to 
the draw bar. The Turner is the 
simple, trouble-proof tractor. 
\ Turner Simplicity Farm Engines, 
sizes 14% to 12 H. P. All styles. 
| Write for Catalog 
| TURNER MFG. 
COMPANY 
Lake Street 
Port Washington, Wis. 


























If You Will Send Us Your 
Lumber Bill 


For estimate, we will make you a delivered 
price that wili save you money 


We have a large and complete st 
on band at the present time. a 














«ck of lumber 


large per cent of 


which was bought ast year This without 
question enables us to save you considerable 
money 


Don’t think of bullding with« 
prices on lumber, millwork, har 


getting our 
iware and paint 


C. HAFER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Council Bluffs, am ‘ 
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Do Your Own Concrete Work 


Build ailoa, culverts, foundations, Goore, 
walks, etc, nen you want them at hal 
contrac aye prices by using the handiest, 

most economical farm mixer made 


REMMEL 
MIXRITE CONCRETE MIXER 


i steel, handles any kind 
evenly ata ‘ mix-a-min 










” ways in gear 
‘load ed and dumped from either side 
Operated easily by 1-1-2H. I 


dees not sell it, we will ah fuanaah 


Remmel | Manutactunng 


“$6024 hewasha P 
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Nebraska Feeders’ Day 


Nebraska feeders are thoroly dis- 
couraged, according to the general sen- 
timent at the eighth annua! beef pro- 
ducers’ day at the College of Agricul- 
ture at Lincoln, April 23rd. About 200 
feeders attended the meeting, listened 
to reports on feeding experiments at 
the Nebraska experiment station, ex- 
pressed their discouragement, and 
many went back home with the word 
that they were more or indefi- 
nitely out of the feeding game. The 
cattle men were especially dejected, 
for their product was off from $1 to 
$2 for the week of the meeting. The 
hog men were in little better humor. 

Discussions at the meeting brought 
out that indications point to a serious 


less 


reduction in stock production over a 
large part of the country. K. F. War- 
ner, representing Armour & Co., ad- 


mitted that the packers had heard re- 
peated rumors of lessened cattle and 
hog production for this year. Montana 
and other northwestern territories will 


have comparatively few catile for the 
market. The Nebraska hog raisers 
will have a light spring pig crop. The 
only encouragement held out at the 
feeders’ meeting was for the sheep 
men. Sheep men made money this 
year. 


The Nebraska feeders heard reports 
on cattle, hog and sheep feeding ex- 
periments. Fifty head of steers were 
fed 160 days at a loss of more than $35 
‘a head. They were divided into five 
slots and fed different rations for the 
following purposes: 

1. Does silage cheapen a corn and 
alfalfa ration? 

2. Can molasses meal be 
nomically with a corn, silage 
falfa ration? 

3. Are there any benefits 
by adding linseed oil meal to 
silage and alfalfa ration? 

4. Can hominy feed be substituted 
for half the corn fed in a corn, silage, 
alfalfa and linseed oil ration? 

The rations were as follows: 


fed eco- 
and al- 


derived 
a corn, 


Lot 1—Corn and alfalfa. 

Lot 2—Corn, silage and alfalfa. 

Lot 3—Corn, silage, alfalfa and 5 
pounds of alfalfa meal per head. 

Lot 4—Corn, silage, alfalfa, and 3 
pounds of linseed oil meal per head. 

Lot 5—Corn, hominy, silage, alfalfa, 


and 3 pounds of linseed oil neal. 

The steers were purchased October 
28th at $10.40 a hundred, and they av- 
eraged then 819 pounds Delay in 
shipment brought their average weight 
down to 755 pounds. 

Figures were reported as 
had been sold at the end of 


tho they 
84 days 


on feed, at the end of 120 days, and 
again at the end of 160 days. This 
method gave additional figures rela- 
tive to the cost of gains in different 
periods in the process of putting on 
fat. 


According to lot and period the 100- 


peas ¢ gains cost as follows: 
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Lot 1...) $18.67 $19.92 $21.46 
Lot 2 16.12 18.46 20.06 
Lot 3... 15.32 19.28 20.92 
Lot 4... 16.42 19.15 21.59 
Lot 5 16.87 19.96 22.27 
It will thus be noted that the rela- 
tively cheap gains were made during 


the first or 84-day period, and that the 
gains in the two following periods in- 
creased with each period 

On an the cattle were ap- 
praised at per hundred at the 
end of the period and at this 
time the head would have 
been $14.22 The gains during this 
first cost on an average of 
$16.68 hundred pounds, and 
amounted to 2.36 pounds per head 
daily. During the following 36 days 
the cattle made an average daily gain 
of 2.10 pounds and the cost of $26.42 
per hundred, or almost $10 per hun- 


average 
$11.40 
S4-day 


loss per 


period 
per 














dred more than the gains made during 
the 36-day period. The gain for the 
120-day period was slightly less than 
for the 84 days, and likewise cost $3 
higher. The cattle at the end of 120 
days were appraised at an average of 
$12.70. On this basis the average loss 
per animal on the fifty head was $9.55. 
It might be mentioned that at this 
time the market was in a fair condi- 
tion, and that the steers were ap- 
praised at $1.30 per hundred more than 
36 days before, or at the end of the 
first period. This, together with the 
fact that the hogs did well, tended to 
reduce the loss per head, tho the gains 
were somewhat lower and much more 
expensive than during the first part of 
the experiment. 

It will be noted that the costs of 
gains during the final feeding period 
made another advance, and this, to- 
gether with a slump in the market, 
brought the big loss. 

The following prices were charged 
for feeds: 

Corn—$1.40 a bushel. 

Molasses meal—$40 a ton. 

Oil meal—$80 a ton. 

Hominy—$2.50 a hundred. 

Alfalfa—$20 a ton. 

Experiments with feeding barley to 
hogs were continued at the Nebraska 
station this year. Eighty head were 
divided into ten lots, and rations va- 
ried as to ground, soaked and self-fed 
barley, with the addition of tankage 
and alfalfa, as compared with a corn 
or corn and hominy, tankage and al- 
falfa ration. All lots lost money, with 
the exception of the one fed corn. hom- 
iny, tankage and alfalfa. Gains were 
satisfactory in all cases, but their cost 
was too high. One and one-half pounds 
on the average were added daily. The 
cost, however, was $14.16 a hundred, 
and the hogs were appraised at but 
$13.50. Likewise the buying price was 
too high, $15.50 being paid. 

Sheep-feeding experiments were also 
conducted at the Nebraska station dur- 
ing the early part of the winter, to test 
the value of adding corn silage and lin- 
seed oil meal, or a combination of 
these two feeds, to the standard Ne- 
braska lamb feeding ration of corn and 
alfalfa, and to study the value of add- 
ing a 50-50 mixture of alfalfa meal and 
cane molasses to the standard ration 
and to the standard ration plus corn 
silage 

The average daily gain, in a 98-day 
feeding experiment. was greater in 
each lot receiving a supplement to corn 
and alfalfa, than in the lot receiving 
the basal ration, but the cost of 100 
pounds of gain was not cheaper in all 
cases, being slightly higher where corn 
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ieee was added and noticeably high: 
where molasses meal and corn silag 
were added. The lots receiving abou: 
15 of a pound of linseed oil meal pe 
head daily made the best gains. The 
lot receiving no silage made slight}, 
better gains than the lot to which sil 
age was fed. The lots receiving abou: 
-18 of a pound of molasses meal daily 
per head made a little better gains 
than did those lots not receiving such 
feeds. 





The Farmers’ Union and Mr. 
Hoover 

Last week we quoted Professor At. 
keson, of the National Grange, as be 
ing very strongly against Mr. Hoover 
as a presidential candidate. President 
C. S. Barrett, of the National Farme: 
Union, has recently made a pub! 
statement concerning Mr. Hoover, 
which he says: 

“I know the farmers are not ready 





to give support to a man who has 
been so frankly adopted as the can- 
didate of Wall Street.” 

Mr. Barrett goes on to say that when 
he was in England on agricultural 
matters, a distinguished Englishman 
urged Mr. Hoover upon him very 
strongly. 

The Farmers’ Union, of which M 


Barrett is president, is, with the ex 
ception of the Farm Bureau, the 
strongest farmers’ organization in the 
country. It is organized in about thir- 
ty-five states. Mr. Barrett himself was 
a member of the original wheat pri 
committee and was in Washington 
practically all the time during the war 
as a member of Mr. Hoover’s advisory 
council. He is thoroly familiar with 
Mr. Hoover’s policies, and has had 
perhaps a better opportunity to form 
a personal estimate of him than any 
other representative of the farmers in 
the country. 

In view of the pronounced antag- 
onism to Mr. Hoover by the National 
Grange, the National Farmers’ Union 
and the various Farm Bureaus, it 
seems quite clear that he can not ex- 
pect a very heavy vote in case he 
should become a candidate for presi- 
dent. 








Dragging the Road 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Have you got a remedy that 
work on the man who won't drag 
road along his place? In our neighbor- 
hood we use the road drag regularly 
but once in awhile there is a fellow 
who will not do his share. What can 
be done in such a case?” 

This inquiry is referred to our read 
ers who may have had experience, with 
the request that they give other read 
ers the benefit of it. 


will 
the 
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| Boys’ Corner. 
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This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple thi of farming; about the sail 
end how it was made; bow plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 

| these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask @ question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tel] us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Bakewell 


One hundred and fifty years ago, in 
gland, lived Robert Bakewell, a man 
who has had more influence on live 
ck breeding than any other man who 
ever lived. Before Bakewell’s time, 




















ated animals together, and, in fact, 

st farmers thought it the best policy 

cross the different breeds. Where 
Rakewell got his idea of breeding sire 
) daughter and dam to son, in order 
concentrate the blood of superior 
imals, no one knows. The neighbor- 
farmers thought he was crazy at 

t, but after a time they found he 

made a genuine improvement in 

live stock. He bought wonderfully 

f { animals to start with, and then 

n he had fixed the blood of the 

best of these animals by inbreed- 

he had something which was in- 

tely superior to the common stock 

of the country, and, best of all, some- 

g that would pass its goodness on. 

3akewell worked with cattle, 

p and horses. He failed to make 

¢ very startling success with cattle 

because he did not have the best kind 

of individuals to work with. If you are 

going to do inbreeding, you have to 

have the very best kind of stock to 
start with. 

The Colling Brothers, in northern 
England, lived in a section where there 
were better cattle to start with. 
Charles Colling visited Mr. Bakewell 
and learned his system, and then went 
back home and inbred Durham cattle, 
and in this way founded the Shorthorn 
breed. Every Shorthorn in America 
today traces back to Mr. Colling’s herd 
time and again. All of the common 
grade red cows which you see in the 
country today trace back to Mr. Col- 


ling’s herd time and again. And this 
herd of Mr. Colling’s was developed by 
the Bakewell system. Mr. and Mrs. 
( ng were out calling one day on a 
f by the name of Maynard, and 
when they got there they found that 


Maynard was milking a fine, large 
cow. Mr. Colling bought this cow 
‘ 1amed her Lady Maynard. He also 
} i. large white bull by the name of 
Foljambe. With Foljambe and Lady 
nard he did an unusual amount of 
inbreeding—inbreeding which has in- 


fluenced every Shorthorn in the United 
States today. Foljambe and Lady May- 
nard were mated together to produce 
Phoenix. Foljambe was also mated to 


i ighter of Lady Maynard to pro- 
duce the bull Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke 
—which was one-fourth Lady Maynard 
one-half Foljambe—was mated to 
Phoenix, which was one-half Lady 
\ nard and one-half Foljambe, to pro- 
duce the inbred bull, Favorite. Favor- 
vho was three eighths Lady May- 
and one-half Foljambe, was bred 
; dam, Phoenix, and produced the 
Young Phoenix. This heifer was 
then bred back to her sire, Favorite, 
produced Comet, one of the most 
ely inbred bulls which ever 
He was a large, low-set, light 
and was the first Shorthorn bull 
ll for $5,000. Every Shorthorn in 
nee today traces back time and 
to Comet and Favorite, both of 
represent the inbred essence of 
an Lady Maynard and the white 
Foljambe. 
et died about 1812. Fifty years 
ward, a man by the name of 
kshank, of Scotland, tried the 
ewell system with the bull, Cham- 
1 of England. Champion of England 
ed back to Lady Maynard and Fol- 
ube thru Comet and Favorite at least 
eh ty times. It is not surprising, 
“erefore, that he was roan in color. 
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GOOD and PLENTY 








HIS Firestone Cord Tire is of generous 
proportions—built to the largest standard 
oversize established by the industry. 
into it are mileage, safety and comfort— 


“good and plenty.” 


There is much greater air capacity than the 
average, much more material, and it delivers 
extra mileage as a natural result. The thick, 


Built 


heavy tread performs as good as it looks. It 
checks skidding, sliding or spinning of wheels. 


Equip with a set of these Firestone Cords 
and let them demonstrate to you the value 


of their extra size and extra heavy tread. 
Through Firestone planning, resources and 


dollar. 


methods this cord tire is produced and sold 
at a price that gives you most miles per 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Firestone Park 
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Akron, Ohio 











A son and daughter of Champion of 
England were bred together to produce 
the bull, Royal Duke of Gloster. This 
bull was bred to another daughter of 
Champion of England, to produce the 
bull, Roan Gauntlet. All of the most 
famous Shorthorns in the United States 
today trace to Roan Gauntlet. White- 
hall Sultan, the most famous Shorthorn 
bull that ever lived in America, and 
who is the sire, grandsire or great- 
grandsire of over half of the recent 
International prize winners, traces 
back to Roan Gauntlet six or seven 
times, thru three of his grandparents. 
Thru the one grandparent which does 
not trace to Roan Gauntlet he traces 
ten times to Champion of England. 
Champion of England lived forty years 
before Whitehall Sultan, but Champion 
of England appears so many times in 
the pedigree that it may be said that 
one-fourth of the blood of Whitehall 
Sultan is Champion of England. Anda 
large part of the Champion of England 
blood comes thru Roan Gauntlet. 

Why don’t people nowadays try the 
Bakewell system of inbreeding? Hun- 


dreds of people have tried it, but they 
inevitably fail unless they have the 
very best kind of stuff to work with, 
and even then results are not always 
good. Two or three weeks ago I visit- 
ed a Shorthorn herd where almost ev- 





ery animal has for a grandsire the bull 
Avondale, the most famous son of 
Whitehall Sultan. Avondale cows are 
being bred to a bull which carries five- 
eighths of the blood of Whitehall Sul- 
tan, most of it thru Avondale. It was 
very interesting to look at this inbred 
roan bull, a bull of the short-legged, 
massive type, very similar in appear- 
ance to Avondale. Perhaps the inbred 
blood of Avondale will again produce 
an outstanding famous bull such as 
comes only once in every thirty or 
forty years. 

In all animal breeding there is noth- 
ing more fascinating than the way in 
which the Colling Brothers used the 
Bakewell system to concentrate the 
blood of the white bull, Foljambe, and 
the roan cow, Lady Maynard, and then 
Cruickshank following this up many 
years afterward and concentrating the 
same kind of blood to produce Roan 
Gauntlet. And now today all of our 
very best Shorthorns trace back to this 
kind of breeding, and some of our best 
Shorthorn breeders are again setting 
to work to concentrate the best Short- 
horn blood by using the Bakewell in- 
breeding system. 

The Bakewell inbreeding system, 
while it has done more than any other 
one thing to make our breeds of live 
stock what they are today, has never 





| 





been used successfully by amateur 
breeders. The only people who makea 
success of it are those who have the 
very best kind of stock to start with, 
and even they sometimes fail. 





Heifer Ration 


A Nebraska boy writes: 

“T have entered a pure-bred heifer 
club, and would like to know what 
will make the best balanced ration. I 
have alfalfa hay, corn, oats, bran and 
oil meal.” 

As long as this heifer is in the dry 
lot we suggest that this boy feed her 
all the alfalfa hay she will eat, one 
pound of oil meal daily, and five to ten 
pounds of shelled corn daily, or what- 
ever she will clean up in good shape 
without going off feed. Oats and bran 
are not really necessary, but if the ex- 
pense is not considered they are really 
worth while because it is easier to 
keep a calf on full feed with a little 
oats and bran added than with corn 
alone. A good mixture is six parts of 
corn, three parts oats, two parts bran 
and one part of oil meal. With a pure- 
bred heifer which is to be sold in the 
fall or early winter it ordinarily pays 
to feed to the limit, holding down on 
the grain ration only when the heifer 
shows signs of going off feed, 
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Ross Lands in Illinois! 
When A. B. Ross announced last fall that Ohio 


and Pennsylvania had proved new fertilizer principles, it 
was startling. Now heshows that 17 years’ experiments on Illinois farms 
support his theories. Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins’ life-work —The Illinois 
System — while very good, is shown to be not the best. Read in 


The Farm journal 


for May how every Illinois soil, from best to worst, shows better returns 
from mineral fertilizers than from lime, raw phosphate rock, and ‘‘crop 
residues.”” Don’t fail to read these sensational fertilizer facts. And these 


other articles too: 
“Cecelia” Now Far Ahead 
Only One Good Tractor All long-distance egg records are 


. by t amous Farm rnal 

In spite of the claims of manu- broken by the famous Farm, Journal 
facturers, there is only one good tractor— _ceilent Cornell and Purdue Leghorn entries are 
and that is the one that fits your farm. It mast left so far in the rear that there is ‘‘nothing to 
be big enough, and not too big. It must replace — in May about this great perform- 
enough horses to pay, and not be so bie that it ance, and get the cash figures showing that 
eats up work and stands idle much of the time some modern egg-farm theories are all wrong. 


The question is, how to apply these rules—-and 
that Ss preciadiy what ‘this fine illustrated arti- Cold Pack Meth ods Explained 
cle in the May issue will tell you Once More 
Five Kinds of Concrete Tanks For new housewives or those 
who have had no luck with cold pack can- 


As long as milk is mostly water, ning, here are the rules again: follow them 





the water supply for stock is vitally im 
portant, and here are plans and illustrations 
for five kinds of tanks that are practical, dura- 
ble, easily made, and relatively cheap 


exactly and you can’t fail. A valuable canning 
time-tabile given. Lots of illustrations. 


More Formulas, Recipes, 






































and Tables 
Bonds,Mortgages, or More Land? In May come more standard 


With farm land prices balloon- formulas and rules—how to make a fire- 
ing, mortgages demoralized, and bonds  !€88 cooker; how to freshen up woolens; how 
4 io : > = S to estimate shingles 
dirt cheap, what is best to buy? Which invest 
ment is soundest right now? Which will be a 
most valuable in ten years? It takes a long 
head to figure this thing out, and a man with 
just such a head tells in May what he thinks is 
the best thing to do. 


Pure-bred Pedigreed Scrubs 


In this splendid illustrated arti- 
cle, M. G. Kirkpatrick shows that an 
anima! must stand on his own feet. Nomatter 
who his parents were, no matter how blue- 
blooded his ancestors, he must make good 
himeelf or go to the discard. After all, scrubs 
are scrubs, no matter who the breeder is, 


Killing Disease Germs in the Soil 
Sometimes the ground must be 


sterilized to rid it of diseases, particularly 
for gardens and truck farming This new 
method has proved effective and practical. 
Illustrated. 
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UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER 














And These Articles Are 
as Good or Better 
May Be Your Last Chance Plent Kafir Where Corn Faile , 
—Two Issues Free A Home-Made Two-Wheel Auto Trailer 


Growing and Using Sudan Grass 


Send a Dollar Bill right away, p,yaclas®*tt use Plan for the South 
and get the May and June issues free, and Illustrated 


a 4-year subscription from July to June, Getting Action on Roads 
1924. It may be your very last chance at Top Prices for Fleeces—Illustrated 
this rate. Money back any time you ask Now le the Time to Quit Renting 
wrogece. a ee Se Little Horses for Little Farms—iilustrated 
Your newsdealer will sell youa May Farm Paint Keeps Your Credit L 
Journal, worth $5 at least, for 5 cents. and many others. 


The Farm Journal, 134 Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 































Grow Bigger and Better Crops 
By Using The Kovar Quack Grass Killer 
The Kovar thoroughly cultivates and pulverizes the soil. 
The teeth go through the ground in such a manner that 
they get a circulation on the soil, and by doing this it 
loose ns the earth and gives the sun and air a chance to 
do their bit. 

“he only way to kill quack 
grass is to comb the roots 
tothe surface. The Kovar 

does this if used accord- eetis trom 
ing to directions. the Other. 
Mail This 







J. J. KOVAR, 
Owatonna, Minn. 


Please send catalog and price 
of your 














Quack Grass Destroyer 


r . . 
Harrow Cart } Cultivator 
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(FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avall themselves of Mr. Dickersop’* expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 











Home-Made Hay Hoist 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am sending you a diagram and 
description of a hay hoist like the one 
I have used for four years, and which 
does fine work. 

“Put hay rope on drum with large 
wheel to pull hay in, and half-inch 
rope on drum with small wheel to pull 
fork back to wagon. Have ropes come 
directly over drums so they can not pull 
endwise. Run ropes thru flange and 
tie to wheels. Have all wheels straight 
face instead of crowned. Center wheel 
is 6x6-inch wood and covered with belt- 
ing leather. All framework should be 
made of hardwood, well bolted to- 
gether. 

“Put brake lever under small pulley, 
and back end under large pulley, and 
put small pin thru lever in crosspiece 
under drive shaft, and hook up at 
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Vain Frame. 






























outer end with light spring. Then a 
downward pressure on brake lever will 
bring far end up against large pulley 
and hold load at any point desired. 

“In making slide frame to fit inside 
of main frame, let 4x6-inch box rest 
on 2x10-inch of main frame, and 2x4- 
inch slide frame come under the 4x6- 
inch on main frame. There should be 
about one inch between large pulley 
and small driver pulley when driver 
is drawn against pulley on _ return 
drum. In other words, there should 
be about one inch end motion of slid- 
ing frame. A little soft soap or axle 
grease should be spread on sliding 
frame to make it work easily. Bolt 
hoist down to floor securely.” 

We are very glad to get this plan, 
as it seems to be first class in every 
respect. The fact that it has given four 
years of satisfactory service speaks 
pretty well for its practicability. We 
should be glad to have more hay con- 
veniences of different kinds. Can any- 
one give us a simple plan for an over- 
shot stacker? 


Tractor Starting Battery 
A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“Tam planning on using my storage 
battery for starting my two-cylinder 
12-25 tractor motor. The firm I pur- 
chased the low tension magneto and 
coil from told me not to use more than 
a two cell or four volt storage battery, 
and my battery is three cells and so 





must be six volts. Can you give me 
any suggestions or plans for reducing 
this battery to four volts? I am using 
dry cells for the starting ignition at 
present.” 

We think our correspondent would 
be doing a very unwise thing 
change from the dry cell to the sto: 
age battery, if he is using the battery 
for the starting ignition only and then 
uses the low tension magneto for run 
ning after he gets up speed. A set of 
dry cells for this kind of work should 
last all season, especially if our co 
respondent throws the switch over to 
the magneto promptly as soon as the 
motor is well started. They will work 
just as well, will give less trouble, and 
will be cheaper than the storage bat 
tery will. Our correspondent will find 
that the storage battery will quickly 
run down even when standing still, 
and that he will have to have them 
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recharged at the service station every 
few weeks whether he uses the tractor 
or not. Also, the constant shaking 
and jarring around with no springs 
will very quickly shake off much of 
the active material from the plates and 
the cells will go to pieces rapidly. 

Our correspondent should not have 
much trouble in changing his battery 
to a four-volt battery. All he will 
have to do will be to have the battery 
service station burn on an extra con- 
necting post on the middle cell of the 
battery so that two cells will be used 
instead of the three. We would not 
take the third off, since it will be need- 
ed when the battery is to be charged 
or if it is wished to use the battery in 
the car. As most of the charging will 
be because of the internal discharge ol 
the cells rather than from the very 
small amount of use they get from tle 
starting ignition, our correspondent 
will not have much trouble from the 
two cells getting down below the third 
one so that they will require more 
time in charging. But we think your 
plan is wrong. 





Do Not Strain Truck Springs 
Unnecessarily 


In many cases it is necessary or 4 
sirable to load a truck several hours 
before the load is to be hauled, 4S 
where it is loaded the night before 2 
trip to town is to be made, If this 
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done, the body of the truck should be 
jacked up so as to take the heaviest 
part of the load off the springs, other- 
wise the springs have a tendency to 
flatten out and lose their resiliency 
and thus to shake the load more than 
is necessary. The standing load with 
no chance for the springs to move is 
harder on the springs than the same 
joad for the same amount of time on 
the road. 





Rule for Size of Pulleys 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me a rule to figure the 

size of pulleys required on a line shaft, 
when the speed and diameter of pulley 
on engine is given and the speed and 
diameter of pulley on machine to be 
iven is known? What is the best 
ize pulley to put on a line shaft 
hen the speed of the engine is 450 
. P. M. and size of engine pulley is 
inches? 
“How can an evener on a disc har- 
row be arranged so as to give the out- 
side horse one-half.the load that any 
one of the other three pulls?” 

There is a very simple rule for the 
sizes and speeds of pulleys, which, if 
our readers would simply learn and 
keep at hand for reference, would an- 
swer all their questions along this line. 
It is as follows: 

“The diameter of the driver times 
R. P. M. of the driver equals the diam- 
eter of the driven times the R. P. M. of 
driven. Multiply any pair of these to- 
gether and divide by the third speed or 
diameter will give the required diam- 
eter or speed.” 

Thus, if the diameter of engine dri- 
ver pulley is 4 inches and speed is 450 
R. P. M., we multiply 4 by 450 and 
divide by 200, giving us 9 as the re- 
quired diameter of driven pulley or 
shaft. This answers your second ques- 
tion. Also if the driver pulley on shaft 
runs at 200 R. P. M. and we wish to 
know what size driver pulley to use on 
shaft to run an 7-inch driven pulley 
on machine at 600 R. P. M., we multi- 
ply diameter driven pulley 8 by 600 
and divide by 200, the R. P. M. of dri- 
ver, which gives us 24 inches as the 
required diameter of the driver pulley. 

The thing to remember in using this 
rule is that you should never under 
any consideration multiply the R. P. 
M. of a pulley by anything except its 
own diameter. Put this rule aside for 
future reference. 

The easiest way of having your out- 
side horse pull one-half as much as 


ar 
W 
R 
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each of the other three, or one-seventh 
of the total load, is to put the other 
three horses on a three-horse evener 
and the horse to be favored to the 
other end of the long  four-horse 


evener, then divide the long evener 
into seven parts and put the middle 
hole so that the single horse will have 
six parts and the three horses one 
part. Or, in other words, put the main 
clevis hole one-sixth of the length of 
long evener between outside holes. 





Corn Planter Trouble 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
A correspondent mentions having 


trouble with a corn planter. I think 
the fork must be too far back for the 
heel of the furrow opener, as his plant- 
er checks right near the end, where 
the team walks slower and the wire 
has a greater angle. I agree with your 


advice for the middle of the field, but 
think when your correspondent makes 


the change he will find that his plant- 
er will not carry the corn far enough 
When near the ends, and the remedy 
for this is not to carry the stake quite 


If you are in the habit of set- 
ting it straight behind the middle of 


the planter, set it half-way between 
th heel nearest the ground which is 
already planted and the center of the 
Planter, and then line up your hills 
hear the end as well as in the middle 
of the field. If you find this change 
too great or too small, you can change 


ae you get it straight all over the 
ield. 


: 4. H. BROWER. 
Keokuk County, Iowa. 
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THRESHIN 
PANY desires to have it known that it 
is not now and never has been interested 
in, or in any way connected or affiliated 
with the J. I. Case Plow Works, or the 
Wallis Tractor Company, or the J. 1. 
Case Plow Works Co, 


To avoid confusion, the J. I, CASE 
MACHINE COM- 


We Could Build 


Case Tractors Cheaper— 


Look for the 
AGLE 


Our Trade Mark 


Case 15-27 Kerosene Tractor 


Case 10-18 Kerosene Tractor 


But They Would Cost You More 


Built into every Case Kerosene 
Tractor is ahigh degree of immunity 
from frequent repairs, replacements 
and undue wear. These items and 
the delays they cause are expenses 
you must add to the first cost of any 
tractor designed and built less ex- 
cellently than the Case. 


It would cost us less to use iron 
castings in many places instead of 
the drop-forged steel we do use; but 
it would cost you far more for re- 
placement of broken and worn out 
parts. 


We could save a lot by using cast- 
iron open gears instead of cut steel 
gears running in oil-tight housings; 
but later on, you’d pay many times 
the difference for extra parts, and 
lose still more by delay. 

Thus, all through, in design, mate- 
rial, workmanship and equipment, 
we build Case Kerosene Tractors 


the best that they can be built in- 
stead of building cheaply and “pass- 
ing the buck” to you. 


Case Kerosene Tractors are built 
in a standardized design of three 
sizes: 10-18, 15-27 and 22-40 h.p. 
respectively. Your proper choice 
depends only on your power require- 
ments. They are uniform in depend- 
ability, durability and simplicity of 
operation and adjustment. 


Back of Case Kerosene Tractors 
is the great line of power farming 
machinery built by the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co. Of this line, 
each unit is unexcelled in its class; 
within this line is equipment for 
keeping a Case Kerosene Tractor 
profitably employed throughout the 
year. Write for free catalog de- 
scriptive of Case Tractors, and list- 
ing our great line of tractor drawn 
or driven machinery. 


o «A 
J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO,., Inc. 
Dept. AD-4, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


te re on su bjects i interest to 
w be ished. Ad- 
aces’ Farmer. Des Moines, Iowa. 
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The Farm Problem 


country lies in living nat 
out under the open 


The joy ol 
urally; in being 


sky, in putting one’s feet on land that, 
for the time being at least, belongs to 
you. The joy of country living lies in 


watching one’s investment of time and 
money growing under one’s own eyes; 


in watching the children get rosy 


cheeks, and plump bodies on country 
milk and cream and eggs. We know 
children do get roses and dimples 


from country air prescribed by the doc- 
tor, and from milk and cream and eggs 
bought at summer boarder prices. If 
they don’t get these dividends from 
the country home, something is out of 
joint 


That something, if we are to believe 


Madame Rumor, is the day’s work. 
The details of the house are waiting 
to swallow up the home; the nurse- 


children swallows up the 
patient mother; the mother reluctantly 
swallows the companionship of the 
wife, and time swallows opportunities 
for binding the family to the home 
with flowers and music and light and 
warmth and merriment and 
gree of leisure. 

The 
thieves ot 
for it if we 


maid to the 


some de- 


the greatest of all 
We have to fight 
but unless we have 


farm is 
leisure. 
get it, 








some time to stop and breathe and 
alize that the time we are having is a 
good time, what do we get out of life? 

Before we know it the children are 
married and gone, and because we did 
not take 1e minutes, we have lost the 
years 

it is a wonderful vocation. this plant- 
ing and sowing and reaping. There is 
vastly more to it than the money one 
gets out of it. 

If ever there was a labor that one 
could love is the labor which con 
jures bud and biossoms of beauty, and 
seeds ar fruits of food But td labor 
is not the chief end of man. If the 
wife is swallowed by the mother, and 
the mother by the housekeeper and 
nursemaid, and the home by the house, 


what then? 
Think It Over 

We started to put as a heading to 
this message, “Keep Active,” and then 
we realized that to tell a group of 
farmers’ wives to keep active when 
they are on the jump from morning 
till night. and go to bed revolving in 
their busy minds the duties of tomor- 
row, was inviting revolt. Just the 


message to keep active is 
most of us in form or 
If the work keeps us on the 
go all day, then we are in danger of 
neglecting the mental gymnastics that 
are needed in the form of reading and 
thought to keep us mentally fit 

If some have reached the age where 


same, the 
needed by 
another 


one 





time has brought them leisure, and 
there are no urgent reasons for get 
ting out of the rocking chair and easy 
slippers, then there is danger of neg 
lecting the physical gymnastic that 
are needed in the form of exercise and 
diet which keep us physically fit 

A lady was speaking to a friend who 
tho eighty-th 2 faithful at 
tendant at chur ibbath school, 
and has the alertness of a little brown 
wren 

“When I am your age I will be going 


she said 


on crutches 


“No, you won't,” her friend replied; 
“the Lord won't let vou go on crutches 
He won't let me go on crutches as long 


as I am active and keep going. but I 


must help mvself.” 


An elderly man whe saw in the ele 
vators utomobiles a menace to 
muscles, said If vou alwavs take 
an elevator instead of climbing stairs 
and if lway irive vour automo 
bile instead of walking, you'll lose the 


{ 


use of your legs Don't lightly lose 
your heritage.” 

As to lapses of memory as one grows 
yider, we are told mental gymnastics 
is the only cure. 

Think it over. . 


Complete Outfits 


“One of the plans whereby the De- 
partment of Justice hopes to combat 
to some extent the high cost of living 
will be to ask merchants to offer a 
complete outfit of wearing apparel 
that may be bought for one hundred 
dollars. This plan has been pledged 
the support of the merchants’ associa- 
tions.” 

There is one flaw in this plan, and 
that is that only in rare cases can wo- 
men bny complete outfits at one time. 
If there has been a fire, or there is to 
be a wedding, then there would be 
sale for a complete outfit, but most of 
us have to keep up a perennial see-saw 
of prices and needs to come out even. 
If we buy a suit this year, our one- 
piece dress may have to do for another 
year, and certainly we can’t get a long 
coat. And as for lingerie—a wise (?) 
voung lady explained this word. She 
said, “When it’s white, it’s underwear, 
but when it’s pink, it’s lingerie.” Lin- 
gerie has a way of making inroads so 


that item must be fitted in each year. 
3y balancing up what she can make 
against what she has to buy, the 
thrifty spender manages to keep up 
her wardrobe, but she could benefit if 
the stores made a practice of putting 
on the market each year complete out- 
fits meant to cover the needs of the 
wardrobe for three years It would 
seem that each outfit mi be put on 
the market with the thor of its re- 





lation to the two that are to follow, 


and each garment priced separately. 

There should be garments for the 
over-size and the under-size figure. 
Wouldn't it be délightful if the outfit 
held garments for the entire family 
so that father could nonchalantly 
throw down a hundred-dollar check, 
and order, “that outfit with three best 
dresses for mother and the girls, a new 
suit for Junior and Sunday-best for 
me”? 

Well, at least the Department of 


thinking of us, and our 
well be stirred with grati- 
or not we are helped. 


Justice is 
hearts may 
tude whether 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Why Spotty the Turtle Carries 
His House With Him 


Peter Rabbit has gone down to the Smil- 
ing Pool to ask Grandfather Frog why 
Spotty the Turtle carries his house with 


him. He finds that Grandfather Frog 
knows just what he is after, and is much 
surprised, but Grandfather Frog refuses 
to tell him how he knew However, he 


to tell him the 


is going story 











“Of course you know, ithout me tell- 
ing yy said Grandfather Frog, ‘“‘that 
there is a reason for Spotty carrying his 
house around with him, because there is 
a reason for everything in this world. And 
of course you know that that reason is be- 
cause of something that happened a long 
time ago, away back in t days when the 
world was youn; Almost everything to- 


Cay is the resu happened 





in those long great-great- 
ever-so-great of Spotty the 
Turtle lived the Spotty, whom 
you know, he had no house. Fte was very 
quiet and bashful, was Mr. Turtle, and he 
never meddled with anyone's business, be- 


that the best 
trouble was to 
affairs 

deal like 
water and just 


way of 
attend 


cause he believed 
keeping out of 
strictly to his own 
“He was a good 
as fond of the 


Spotty, just 
as slow 








FARMER 


moving, but he didn’t have the house that 
Spotty has now. If he had had, he would 
have been saved a great deal of trouble 
and worry. For a long time, everybody 
lived at peace with everybody else. Then 
came the trying time, of which you al- 
ready know, when those who lived on the 
Green Meadows and in the Green Forest 
had the very hardest kind of work to find 
enough to eat, and were hungry most of 
the time. Now Mr. Turtle, living in the 
Smiling Pool, had plenty to eat. He had 
nothing to worry about on that score. 
Everybody who lives in the Smiling Pool 


knows that it is the best place in the 
world, anyway.” 
Grandfather Frog winked at Jerry 


Muskrat, who was listening, and Jerry 
nodded his head. 

“But presently Mr. Turtle discovered 
that the big people were eating the little 
people whenever they could catch them, 
and that he wasn't safe a minute when on 
shore, and not always safe in the water,” 
continued Grandfather Frog. ‘‘He had two 
or three very narrow escapes, and these 
set him to thinking. He was too slow and 
awkward to run or to fight The only 
thing he could do was to keep out of sight 
as much as possible. So he learned to 
swim with only his head out of water, and 
sometimes with only the end of his nose 
out of water. When he went on land, he 
would cover himself with mud, and then 
if he heard anybody coming, he would lie 
perfectly still, with his legs and his tail 
and his head drawn in just as close as 
possible, so that he looked for all the 
world like a little lump of brown earth. 

“One day he had crawled under a piece 
of bark to rest and at the same time keep 


out of sight of any who might happen 
along. When he got ready to go on his 
way, he found that the piece of bark had 


caught on his back, and that he was car- 
rying it with him. At first he was an- 
noyed and started to shake it off. Before 
he succeeded, he heard someone coming, 
so he promptly drew in his head and legs 
and tail. It was Mr. Fisher, and he was 
very hungry and fierce. He looked at the 
piece of bark under which Mr. Turtle was 
hiding, but all he saw was the bark, be- 
cause, you know, Mr. Turtle had drawn 


himself wholly under. 
‘I believe,’ said Mr. Fisher, talking out 
loud to himself, ‘that Ill have a look 


around the Smiling Pool, and see if I can 
catch that slow-moving Turtle who lives 
there. I believe that he’ll make me a good 
dinner. 

“Of course Mr. Turtle heard just what 
he said, and he blessed the piece of “9 











which had hidden him from Mr. Fisher's 
sight For a long time he lay very a 
When he did go on, he took the greate 
care not to shake off that piece of bark 


for he didn’t know but that any 
he might want to hide unds 


At last he reached the Smi 








slipped into the water, leaving 

bark on the bank. Thereafter, when he 
wanted to go on land, he would first make 
sure that no one was watching. Then he 
would crawl under the piece of bark and 


hi back Wherever he went, 
the piece of bark, so as to have 
hide under 


get it on 
he carried 
it handy to 


“Now all this time Old Mother Nature 
had been watching Mr. Turtle, and it 
pleased her to see that he was smart 


of such a clever way of 
So she began to study 


to think 
enemies 


enough 
fooling his 


how she could help Mr. Turtle. One day 
she came up behind him just as he sat 
down to rest. The piece of bark was un- 


comfortable and scratched his back. ‘I 
wish,’ said he, talking to himself, for he 
didn’t know that anyone else was near, ‘I 
wish I had a house of my own, that I could 
carry on my back all the time and be per- 
fectly safe when I was inside of it.’ 
“*You shall have,’ said Old Mother Na- 
ture, and reaching out, she touched his 
back and turned the skin into hard shell. 
Then she touched the skin of his stomach 
and turned that into hard shell. ‘Now 
draw in your head and your legs and your 
tail,’ said she. 
“Mr. Turtle did 


as he was told to do, 


and there he was in the very best and 
safest kind of a house, perfectly hidden 
from all his enemies 

“Oh, Mother Nature, how can I ever 
thank you” he cried 

“ ‘By doing as you always have done, 

















attending 1 liy to your own affairs,’ re- 
plied O er Nature 

“So eve that long-ago day when 
the world ¥ all Turtles have 
ear ! US them, and never 
have meddled in things that don’t concern 
then « luded Grandfather Frog 

Oh, tl < you, Grandfather Frog.” ex- 
claimed Peter, drawing a long breath 
“That wv fectly endid thing for 
Old M to do.” 

Then 1! r his own home in 
the dear « patch, and all the way 
there |} vor wondered how old 
Grandfather Frog kn that he wanted 





that story, a 
out. You 
father Fr 
Spotty about 
father Frog 


nd to this day he hasn't found 
e, he didn’t notice that Grand- 
g was listening he asked 
his house. Of course, Grand- 
nows Peter and his curiosity 
so well that he gue right away that 
Peter would come to him for the story, 
just as Peter did. 

(Grandfather Frog is 
Rabbit next week why 
has a broad tail.) 





ssed 


going to tell Peter 
Paddy the Beaver 


April 30, 1929 





| Fashion Department 2 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per 
fectly and allow all seams. Twelve cents each D 
paid. Order by number and givesize orage. Wri: 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and Siiizens. 

Address al] orders to PaTTERN DEPARTMENT oF 
Wa vaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





Blouse—Cut in s 
This standard 
with or wit t 


12—Boys’ 
and 12 years 
of blouse can be made 
ck yoke 
9434—Child’s Dress—Cut in s 2, 
8 and 10 years. Kimono s $ 
1 cut in one with the side fronts \ 
important part in this 





—Ladies’ ‘ wo-Piece Skirt t 
5, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 i . 
fitted 


9447 





waist measure A well- 
tive tunic skirt like this one 
good taste, 





is a 














No. $431—Girls’ One-Piece Box-P i 
Dress—C in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 ar t 
years The broad box-plait at ear 
of, the front and back is a good ex: 
one to wear a wide suede belt. 

No. 9452—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas 
Long and graceful is the collar and 
in line is the gathered skirt 


The above patterns will be sent to 
address on receipt of 12 cents eacl \ 





page fashion magazine, containing 

late good styles, dressmaking hints 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Re 
stamps, and send all orders to the 
tern Department Wallaces’ Farmer, D 
Moines, Iowa. 





COLD WATER CANNING. 


Rhubarb, cranberries and gooseberries 
have been successfully canned in cold 
water. Cranberries are so delicious with 
strawberries in jam and give such a beau- 
tiful color to the strawberries that we 
feel sure the trouble in canning th« is 


well repaid. 


The method in cold water canning is 
to scald cans and covers thoroly and let 
them get cold under a clean cloth. Wash 
the fruit carefully, and in case of the 
rhubarb scald the stalks. Pack the jars 
full of berries or rhubarb and fill with 
cold water, running a silver knife blade 
down the sides to release the bubbles. 


When the jar is overflowing, seal air-tight 


—using new rubbers. 

In cutting the rhubarb, cut one j if 
a time Keep the jars in a coo y 
place, and do not disturb them until! they 
are to be used If the fruit shrinks i 
the jar is not quite full the day ter 
canning, fill up with water. 

Cotton waste, such as is used t 
machinery, makes good dusters for 
places Put a little oil or water zi 
waste and burn the waste when the dust- 
ing is done 

Leather dealers advise feeding the 
leather with an occasional wiping L. 
Use an oiled duster in dusting 








Women 


If you are planning new dresses our beal- 
tiful 80-page style book will give you n any 
v aluahle suggestions you cannot get else where 

Sent Free. Write IOWA BUTTON & PL AITING 
co., Depi Ne. 1, 262 Sth St., Des Moines, lowa- 
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‘Our Sabbath School Seon 


By HENRY WALLACE 





sionally be 





Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight c}~nges as may ocea- 
be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


| 

the qeeressty reviews. 

Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 
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The Fate of a Desecrated Shrine 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 9, 1920. I Samuel, 2:12- 
17; 4:1-18. Printed, I Samuel, 4:5-18.) 


“And when the ark of the covenent 
of Jehovah came into the camp, all 
Israel shouted with a great shout, 
o that the earth rang again. (6) 
And when the Philistines heard the 
noise of the shout, they said, What 
meaneth the noise of this great shout 
in the camp of the Hebrews? And 
they understood that the ark of Jeho- 
vah was come into the camp. (7) And 
the Philistines were afraid, for they 
said, God is come into the camp. And 
they said, Woe unto us, for there hath 
not been such a thing heretofore. (8) 
Woe unto us! who shall deliver us out 
of the hands of these mighty gods? 
these are the gods that smote the 
Egyptians with all manner of plagues 
in the wilderness. (9) Be strong, and 
quit yourselves like men, O ye Philis- 
tines, that ye be not servants unto the 
Hebrews, as they have been to you: 
quit yourselves like men, and fight. 
(10) And the Philistines fought, and 
Israel was smitten, and they fled every 
man to his tent: and there was a very 
great slaughter: for there fell of Israel 
thirty thousand footmen. (11) And 
the ark God was taken; and the 
tw ons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, 


va 


of 


were slain. (12) And there ran a man 
of Benjamin out of the army, and came 
to Shiloh the same day, with his 
c! s rent, and with earth upon his 
he (13) And when he came, lo, 
Eli was sitting upon his seat by the 
wayside watching; for his heart trem- 
bled for the ark of God. And when 
tl an came into the city, and told it, 
all » city cried out. (14) And when 
E ard the noise of the crying, he 
$a What meaneth the noise of this 
tumult? And the man hasted, and 
ca and told Eli. (15) Now Eli was 
nit and eight years old; and his 
eyes were set, so that he could not see. 
(16) And the man said unto Eli, I am 
he that came out of the army, and I 
fled today out of the army. And he 
said. How went the matter, my son? 


(17) And he that brought the tidings 


answered and said, Israel is fled be- 
fore the Philistines, and there hath 
been also a great slaughter among the 
people, and thy two sons also, Hophni 
and Phinehas, are dead, and the ark 
of God is taken. (18) And it came to 
pass, when he made mention of the 
ark of God, that Eli fell from off his 


Seat backward by the side of the gate; 
and his neck brake, and he died: for 
he was an old man, and heavy. And 
he had judged Israel forty years.” 

If a Christian apostasizes from his 
Profession and plwnges into a sea of 
worldliness, it will take him a long 


time to get back into really comfort- 

able communion with his God. He may 

Sincerely repent and come back into 

the but it takes a long time to 

get back to the point where he feels as | 
hay as before in the service of his | 
h In the same way, it takes an 

a} te nation a long time to really 

ref It took Israel about three hun- 

dre ars from the time of the gener- 

at that outlived Joshua to restore 

nN purity the worship of the God of 

their fathers. They had repentance 

al iporary deliverances, but it was 

Or en they were brought to the 

! point, as in the days of Sam- 

on 


they realized the necessity 

~ ng back to the religion of their 
We hear nothing of the taber- 

tl altar or the 


mo 


he national 
od during all these dark ages 
Judges. Once in the days of 

ve have a hint of a sanctu- 


Ssase 





ary at Mizpah. There must have been 
knowledge of the priesthood in the 
days of Gideon, for we read that on his 
return from a victory, he took the gold 
ear-rings of their spoil and made of 
them an ephod, evidently in imitation 
of that of the high priest, and put it 
in his city. We read further that “All 
Israel played the harlot after it there; 
and it become a snare unto Gideon, 
and to his house.” (Judges, 8: 24-28.) 

in the time of Eli we find the sanc- 
tuary, the altar and tabernacle at Shi- 
loh, but, judging from the practice of 
his two sons, the service was about as 
corrupt as in the heathen sanctuaries 
around them. Read I Samuel, 2:12-17, 
to get an understanding of how the 
two sons of Eli dishonored the priest- 
hood, and how little influence their 
father had over them. “The sons of 
Eli were base men; they knew not 
Jehovah.” Ejii was at heart a good 
man and led a good life. He was de- 
voted to the sanctuary, but he was 
weak and had no control over his sons. 
His rebukes were as those of a doting 
mother to worthless sons. The rebuke 
of the Lord thru Samuel led to no 
reformation, and he was quietly super- 
seded by Samuel, of whom we read in 
the first verse of the chapter: “And 
the word of Samuel came unto all Is- 
rael.” In other words, the really relig- 
ious people looked to him rather than 
to the priesthood for spiritual guid- 
ance. The word was no longer with 
the priest Eli, but with the Levite 
Samuel, no longer with the preacher, 
but with the layman. 

The Philistines still held their grip 
on Israel, as they had since the Gays 
of Samson and long before. A national 
spirit was now appearing, mainly 
thru the influence of Samuel: and 


| an attempt was made to throw off the 


| result was evidently 
| A council 


yoke of the Philistines. The tide of 
battle was against Israel, and there 
was a loss of four thousand men. The 
a great surprise. 


of war was held, and the 


| conclusion reached (and it was a right 


| conclusion) 





that the loss was due to 
the fact that Jehovah was not with 
them. They remembered that in the 
march of their fathers thru the wil- 
derness, the ark was carried at the 
head; that the war cry as the priests 
took up the ark, was, “Arise, Jehovah, 
and let thine enemies be scattered!” 
They remembered that the ark preced- 
ed the army in the siege of Jericho. 
They forgot that in both these cases 
the priests followed the explicit Di- 
vine direction; and they imagined that 
victory would follow if they sent for 
the symbol of the presence of the Di- 
vine, even without the Divine instruc- 
tion to do so, forgetting that it had al- 
ready been rejected as a symbol by the 
failure of any revelation of the Divine 
will thru either Eli or his_ sons, 
Samuel for many years having been 
the only recognized exponent of that 
will, and in all probability he was no 
longer at Shiloh. 

Instead of seeking out Samuel, the 
long recognized spokesman of Jeho- 
vah, they sent for what was once the 
symbol of his presence, but now dis- 
owned, assuming that there was some 
magic or miracle-working power in the 
box of acacia wood overlaid with gold, 
with the cherubim overshadowing the 
lid or mercy seat. The heathen Phi- 
listines evidently teok the same view. 
They had heard of what Jehovah had 
done in Egypt, and in the days of 
Moses and Joshua, and assumed that 
there was miraculous or magical pow- 
er in what in those days had been the 
symbol of the Divine presence. With 
the energy of men who knew it was 
either do or die, they won the victory 
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- that’s as Good as It Used to Be! 
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Anybody who has ever 
sipped asteaming cup of good 
old ‘“‘ rich and mellow’’ 
Chocolate Cream Coffee, 
any time lately‘ or in years 
past, will be gratified to know 
that the same flavor and 
fragrance are in it today! 


We have never allowed its 
quality to drop down one 
peg! 

To insure always the same 
famous delicious taste we 
buy tons of finest coffee, long 
before we need it. That tides 
us over times like now, when 
choice grades are almost im- 
possible to secure at any 
price. 


Chocolate Cream Coffee, 
right up to its high standard, 
is at most storés now—in 
useful six-pound tin pails, 
airtight pails that bring it 
to you fresh and flavory ! 


Try it for a genuine treat! 


—In 6-lb. 


useful pails | 
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over Israel, slew the priests—the two 
sons of Eli—and captured the ark. 
Panic now reigned supreme. It was 
but a short time until the tidings 
reached the aged Eli, waiting in sus- 
pense for news of his people, his sons 
and the ark, to the care of which his 
life had been devoted. The shock was 


too much for the good but weak old 
man, and too much for his daughter-in- 
law, and both died. Just before she 
died, she names her new-born son 
“Ichabod” (no glory). “The glory is 
departed from Israel, for the ark of 
God is taken.” 

I need not stop to show how. little 


God thought of the ark, which was no 
longer a symbol of His presence, in 
that He allowed it to be captured b 


the heathen and to remain separated 
trom the tabernacle, of which it was 
the most significant feature, until the 
true worship was restored in about 
the middle of the reign of David. 

The manifest lesson for us is that 
the Lord has no use for church or 


priest or people or sacraments, when 
they cease to truly represent Him or 
teach His will. He had no use for the 
ark of the covenant, when its priests 
of the sanctuary were scarcely to be 
distinguished from those of the heath- 
en about them. Down thru all in- 
spired prophecy, from Samuel to Je- 
sus, the lesson is repeated: “To obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.” As Isaiah said 
to the priesthood of his day, likening 
them to the people of Sodom and Go- 
morrah: “Bring no more vain obla- 
tions; incense is an abomination unto 
me; new moon and sabbath, the call- 
ing of assemblies—I can not away with 
iniquity and the solemn meeting. Your 
new moons and your appointed feasts 
my soul hateth; they are a trouble un- 


to me; I am weary of bearing them.” 
(Isaiah 1:13, 14.) In talking to the 
priests and elders, Jesus said: “Ver- 


ily I say unto you, that the publicans 
and the harlots go into the kingdom of 
God before you.” If the Holy Spirit, 
thru whom Jehovah manifests His 
presence since the day of Pentecost, is 
not manifest in the lives of preachers, 
elders, and church members, the 
church may just as well be captured 
by heathen as not. The world can get 
along without a church that does not 
voice the will of the Master, even as 
Israel got along without the ark thru 
all those long years. 

In one way it was natural for Israel 
to make just the mistake it did in com- 
ing up out of the worldliness of heath- 
enism. It is a mistake we are all like- 
ly to make in attaching undue impor- 
tance to forms or ceremonies or insti- 
tutions, in attaching undue importance 
to a church or to a profession. Israel 
had to be shown that the Lord had 
small respect for the ark itself, after 
their worship had become like that of 
the heathen nations; and we have to 
be shown that if our lives become 
worldly, so that men have to ask us 
whether we are Christians or not, He 
has small use for our profession of 
Christianity or church membership or 
formal worship. 


Vitality of 1920 Seed Corn 


There are four general classes of 
seed corn. The first and best és that 
seed corn which is picked early and 
given a chance to dry out before 
freezing weather. The second class is 
that picked at husking time and stored 
in the house; the third is that 
picked at husking time and stored in 
the corn crib, granary or porch; and 
the fourth class is that picked out of 
the crib. 

County Agent Maharg has been test- 
ing out these four corn in 
Sac county this spring, and finds that 
class 1 germinates 94 per cent strong, 


class 


classes of 


class 2, 91 per cent; class 3, 81 per 
cent, and class 4, 79 per cent. About 


three out if every hundred kernels 
are dead in class 1, six in class two, 
thirteen in class 3, and fifteen in 
class 4. 


Judging from County Agent Ma- 
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pure, even tempera 


hour Saturday and Sunday. 


left in the pail when filling. 
for these days, 


tity of milk and butter fat yield. 


per day. 
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A small and inexpensive type 
of‘ National.”” Large enough 
for small farms. 


NATIONAL 


be 


records, 


i oe or wherever you wish. Saves running water systems were 
|)\ a a a the salesman had 

x hous stored or stale difficulty inducing me to | 
: nny oe Ass wd ues install the National. It has | 


Let us send you our catalog telling 
what others say of this water system 


that pays for itself. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION * 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


300 Belleview Place 





You don’t have to take our word nor that 
i riment Stations or 
Dairymen, who claim that if a herd of 
cattle are given plenty of fresh — not 
stored or stale—even temperatured water, 
that the increase in milk or weight will 
more than offset the cost of a National 
Fresh Water System. _ 


You can make this test and absolutely 
i Just keep a careful 
record of the feed, the milk yield and 
butter fat for one of your herd for the 
first part of a week. Then fasten a 

ail within easy reach of the cow and 

ave your boy or girl fill this pail with 
water, “‘right 
from the depth of the well,’’ every 


Be sure that no stored or stale “ie is 

en 
weigh the milk and test the butter fat 
Even this two-day 
test will show you an increase in quan- 


The National Non-Storage Fresh 
Water System often increases milk 
yields from two to ten pounds per cow 
Because of this, it has 
helped. many Champions to make 
It not only gives you pure, 
fresh, not stored or stale water, for 
the barn, but for the bathroom, the 


NON-STORAGE 


FRESH WATER 
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National Fresh Water 
for Prize Jerseys on 
Tucker Farm, Cleve« 
land, Ohio. 


} 
I am entirely satisfied with || 
the fresh water pumping 
system which you installed 
in my place two or three 
years ago. find it par- 
ticularly during the 
winter as we do not have to 
wo about the system 
freezing and in summer we 
have good cold water, 
S. W. Tucker, Cleveland, 0. 


I tried another water system 
in my home but it did not 
give satisfaction because of 
the bad water from the stor- 
age tank, I replaced it with 
the National and am well 
pleased. Its action is positive 
and water is always available, 
pure and fresh from the weil. 

Chas. W. Davis South Euclid, 0. 


I installed a running water 
system which proved abso- 
lutely useless. [ thought all | 








not only proven satisfactory 
but fifteen other farmers in 
my county have thrown out 
their systems and put in the 
National. 

L. P. Wilder, Washburne, Me. 
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harg’s report, we are inclined to think 


that there is no serious cause for 
alarm concerning the germinability of 
1920 seed corn. True, the corn 


| picked at husking time and the corn 


picked out of the crib is of rather low 


| germinating power, but that is equally 





i 
| true of most other years. 


John Cownie is fundamentally right 
in his contention that the one impor- 
tant thing in handling seed corn is to 
pick it early and store it in a warm 
place, preferably in the house. One- 
half day of extra time spent in late 
September in picking seed corn is 
worth five days the following spring 
testing corn picked at husking time or 
out of the crib. 





Corn Experiments in Northern 
lowa 

George M. Allee, of Buena Vista 
county, lowa, has been experimenting 
with corn for a number of years. Fol- 
lowing are conclusions which he has 
reached result of some of his 
experiments. We wish especially to 
call attention to his conclusion that 
corn picked before frost and properly 
stored but not tested will outyield 
corn picked after frost and tested: 


as a 





1. Of tips, butts and middles, the | 
middles yielded a trifle the most 
having the heaviest final stand, oth- 


erwise the honors in yield would have 
gone to the butts. 

2. Single ear-to-row corn outyielded 
general field corn of same variety by 
a big margin, 


3. Corn with final stand of about 
four stalks per hill gave greatest yield. 

{. Corn from inferior third grade 
having heavy final stand out- 
yielded corn from especially fine seed 
ears with only average stand. 


ears 


5. Corn picked before frost and 
properly stored but not tested, out- 
yielded corn picked after frost and 
tested. 

6. Corn testing O. K. outyielded 


corn testing poor by a good margin. 

7. Two-year-old seed from five dif- 
ferent varieties of corn gave yields 
exactly corresponding to their rank in 
“count of stand”’—the lightest stand 
giving lightest yield, on up to heaviest 
stand giving heaviest yield. 





8. “New” seed corn outyielded 
“old” seed corn in almost every in- 
stance. A notable exception was the | 
fact that the highest yield of the 
whole experiment was from a check 
row planted from two-year-old seed. 
This seed, however, had been picked 


before frost and specially preserved. 


Cedar Trees and Apple Rust 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Are red cedar trees injurious to ap- 
ples or other fruit trees? If they are 
injurious, how the orchard 
might cedar 
ger?” 

Red 
with 


close to 


trees are often infested 
is known as cedar: apple, 


cedar 
what 


an orange colored, gelatinous mass an | with a fertilizer attachment to 4 
drill. 


inch or two in diameter, The fungus 


trees be set without dan- | 


} 


disease which causes these cedar ap 
ples also causes rust on the fruit and 
leaves of apple trees. About the only 
satisfactory way to get rid of apple 
rust is to destroy all the cedar trees 


which are located within two miles of 
the orchard. Of course, if the cedar 
trees are not infested with these cedar 
apples or if the cedar apples are 
picked off as fast as they form there 


is no need to destroy the cedar 





Lime in Connection With Acid 
Phosphate 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How would it be to apply acid 
phosphate in connection with ? 
How would it be to use a 2-1! 
tilizer in connection with lime?” 

Under some conditions it may, 
bly be more convenient to n 
and acid phosphate and spread them 
together, rather than to spread them 


separately. Ordinarily, hows ve 
believe it is advisable to spr* lime 
by itself and the concentrated Ml- 
mercial fertilizers by the S. 
Lime is ordinarily applied at le 
of two tons per acre, wher 1 
concentrated fertilizers as ac - 
phate and 2-10-2 are applied e 

rate of 100 to 300 pounds | 
The convenient thing, ordinari s to 
spread the lime with a spe ime 
| distributor or a manure spreader and 
to apply the fertilizer with fertil- 
izer attachment to a corn planter, pe 
gral 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions concerning 








Tuberculosis Eradication in Iowa | on 
eradica- | 


The work. of tuberculosis 
ti is being carried on under three 
general divisions; the eradication from 
pure-bred herds, from circumscribed 
s, and as the disease in hogs is 
C associated with that in cattle, 
the eradication of the disease from 
swine It should not be taken from 
this that grade herds are not officially 
te 
t 


are 


loselv 


ed, but there being fewer pure- 
i herds, the latter furnish merely a 
working basis. 

During the year 1919, a total of 640 





herds, comprising 16,188 cattle, were , 
officially tested in Iowa. A total of 
1,181, or 7.36 per cent, reacted and 


postmortem examination under federal 
supervision at the various packing 
houses proved the fact that they were 
tuberculous and that the majority of 
them were “spreaders.” 

As an instance of how fast the work 
is gaining popularity, in February, 
1919, nineteen herds, with a total of 
561 cattle, were tested, while in the 
same month of 1920 eighty herds, com- 
prising 2,288, were tested, or about 
four times as many as the same month 
the year before. 

Righty-eight counties have thus far 
participated in the work. Stock men, 
veterinarians, county agents, and bank- 
ers have been instrumental in bring- 
ing about the necessary cooperation. 

Kossuth county being one of the 
first to take up the work of eradica- 





tion, now prides herself with forty 
officially tested “clean” herds. Many 
of them will no doubt be accredited 
upon completion of the next test. 


Johnson county is second with twen- 
ty-seven “clean” herds. 
Winnebago county leads in the to- 


tal number of herds under supervision. 
In this county 140 stock men have 
made application for the accredited 
herd test. Many of these breeders are 


men who are starting in the pure-bred 








| of production. 


business with small herds and who 
are desirous of starting right. As the 
codperation in this county is compar- 
atively recent, most of these herds 
have not been tested, but with two 
inspectors in the field it is her ambi- | 
tion to outdo Kossuth, her rival neigh- | 
t \) 

present time there are nine- 
teen accredited herds scattered fairly 
well thruout the state. 

There are so many herds wenians 
for the first test in lowa, as well as in 
othe tates, that the federal govern- 
ment has approved the intradermal 
test the initial inspection. This 
test is much more quickly applied 
than the subcutaneous one used at 
present and the results are equally as 
conclusive. In this manner it is hoped 
that much more headway will be made 


and stock men will not have to wait 
hear so long in the “cleaning up” 
process. 





More Corn Roughage in the 
Dairy Ration 


feeding value of corn silage, 


corn fodder, and corn stover in the 
dair tion is not sufficiently appre- 
Chi specialiy in those regions 
Wi gumes do not thrive, says a 
§] t of the dairy division, United 


Sta partment of Agriculture. A 
re tudy of records from cow- 
tes ociations points to the con- 
it the growing of more corn 
r and less non-leguminous hay 
hs ease the profitableness of 


» legumes thrive 
grow them, 


tions where 
urse, advis: ‘bt e to 


= lue is well recognized for 
‘eed 1iry cattle. In fact, from a 
Stud cow-testing association re- 
ote t would seem that even grain 


*S AOL 


fully take the place of good 





roughage. It is in those’ sections 
legumes do not thrive, how- 
ever, that dairymen may well consider 
the growing of more corn roughage 
and less non-legume hay. 

Few plants apparently contatfn all the 
substances required to nourish prop- 
erly the animal body, but in the light 
of present knowledge, the corn plant 
seems to be one of these. It is possi- 
ble to balance a ration from corn prod- 
ucts only that will enable the animals 


to thrive and reproduce with appar- 
ently no ill effects. This is not the 
case with many other crops. Corn, 


then, has unusual feeding properties. 

Experimental work done at the 
South Carolina and Pennsylvania sta- 
tions has shown that it is practical un- 
der some conditions to feed dairy cows 
on a ration of corn silage and grain 
without hay. Such a ration has been 
used successfully in feeding beef 
steers. Reports from one cow-testing 
association in a non-leguminous hay re- 
gion having an unusually high income 
over cost of feed and large production 


per cow is in a district where the 
dairymen have practically discontin- 
ued the feeding of hay, but instead 


feed silage and corn fodder. In this 
association the grain ration is also 
composed largely of corn by-products. 

No matter what other conclusions 
may be drawn from the evidence avail- 
able showing the value of corn fodder 
and corn silage as dairy feeds, it 
seems certain that the corn plant pro- 
vides an excellent roughage. 

Hay is often damaged very much 
by becoming overripe. Storms dam- 
age it seriously. The feeding value of 
corn is not damaged by its becoming 
mature, and if it is properly shocked 
storms do little damage to it. 

There are undoubtedly many dairy- 
men who can well consider the wisdom 
of reducing the amount of non-legu- 
minous hay produced, of increasing 
their pasture, and of growing more 
leguminnus feed, corn fodder, and sil- 
age to feed their dairy cows. 





Cost of Production Figures 


The cow testing association that is 
located around Des Moines, Iowa, is 
compiling accurate figures on the cost 
This is being done by 
having the cow tester compile addition- 
al figures to those commonly kept. A 
farm management specialist from Iowa 
State College is helping to take the 
opening inventories. The farmer will 
keep track of incidental expenses and 
labor. The cow tester will be respon- 
sible for the keeping of the remainder 
of the figures. The additional expense 
of doing this work is being paid for by 
the Iowa Dairy Marketing Association 
and the Polk County Farm Bureau. 
These figures will be used by the farm- 
ers in finding out whether their cows 
are profitable or not, and by the Mar- 
keting Association in public advertis- 
ing and in helping to bargain for a 
satisfactory price. 





Successful Dairy Bull Association 

The Dairy Bull Association at Ro- 
land, Iowa, is an excellent example of 
what intelligent use of pure-bred sires 
on grade and pure-bred cows will do 
for production and herd improvement. 
Here an increase of 250 per cent in 
pure-bred stock and a decrease of 68 
per cent in unimproved stock was ac- 
complished thru such an organization. 

In the spring of 1916, thru the ef- 
forts of the extension department of 
Iowa State College, the Roland asso- 
ciation was organized. Sixteen farm- 
ers located in the neighborhood of Ro- 
land clubbed together and made their 
first step thru the purchase of five 
pure-bred Holstein bulls at an average 
price of $240, an investment of $75 for 
each member, 











Empire,.user 


ty oe dairymen who have 
been using Empires now for 
over five years tell us that their 
machines are in just as good con- 
dition now as they were when 


installed. 
Pretty good evidence of Empire 


-—r of material and construction 
s, but even more important 


they also report their cows in as 
good or better conditionthan before 






























the machines were used. You can 
milk cows, of course, without an 
Empire but why continue to do so? 


The Empire way is the safe, sani- 
tary, economical, modern method. 
If you'll talk it over with an Em- 
pire user you'll be pretty well con= 
vinced. There’s probably one 
not far from you. If you'll write 
us we will tell you his address, 
Ask for catalog 12-M 


‘The Standard of the Better Dairies’’ 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 150 Nassau St., N.Y. : 


Also manufacturers of the Separator with the 
OWL 


MILLION DOLLAR B 


aay Atlanta, Toledo, Syracuse, Minne= 
rancisco, Montreal and Toroate 


EMPIRE 


MILKING MACHINES 








The members of the association are 
divided into groups, known as blocks, 
five in number. The farms of one 
block are in close proximity and have 
one bull for service for a period of 
two years, at the end of which time 
the are all shifted one block. 
This is done to do away with the unde- 
sirability of inbreeding. By the time 
the bulls are returned to their orig- 
inal blocks ten years have elapsed 
and there has been the mixture of the 
get of four bulls and it is safe to re- 
sume service with the original bull if 
he is still in use. 

All cows are bred from the staff and 
the bulls are not allowed to run with 
the females. This insures a definite 
knowledge of all breeding and keeps 
the bulls and females in better condi- 
tion. The cows of all herds must sub- 
mit to a T. B. test and all reactors 
must be removed. Such management 
protects the stock and is a large fac- 
tor in controlling disease. Abortion 
was found to exist in one herd, but 
was put under control immediately 
and little harm resulted. 

A comparison of the 


sires 


animals, their 


value and production and results ob- 
tained before and after the organiza- 
tion are striking in every respect. 


Previous to the 
bulls owned by the present members 
included a varied collection of scrub 
and grade bulls of dairy breeds and 
some beef bulls. At sale these aver- 
aged $99 per head, more than paying 
for the individual investment of $75 in 
the pure-bred sires. These scrub bulls 
represented a greater investment per 


organization the 








head for the members than the pure- 
breds and were giving smaller returns 
in production in their offspring as will 
be shown. 

The females in the herds before or- 
ganization were as follows 

59 common red cows unimproved. 

53 grade Holsteins. 

4 pure-bred Holsteins. 

Their average production 
pounds of butterfat. 
eraged 100 pounds of butterfat. 
best cows averaged 246 pounds of but- 
terfat. One herd of eleven females 
had seven boarder cows. These were 
found by the cow testing association 
and were removed. 

Late figures show the herds to con- 
sist of: 

10 pure-bred Holstein cows. 

109 grade Holstein cows. 

90 grade Holstein heifers. 

Only 19 scrubs. 

This is an increase since organiza- 
tion of: 

250 per cent in pure-bred stock. 

200 per cent in grade stock. 

Only 32 per cent as many scrubs are 


was 161 
Three herds av- 
The 


in herds as when association was or- 
ganized. 
One of the most noticeable features 


fine condition of 
This is the result 
manage- 


about the stock is 
the herds and sires. 


of the improved methods of 


ment. Members not complying with 
the rules or the association are 
dropped from membership. 

The Roland association is only an 
indication of what may be accom- 
plished in any dairy community thru 


the means of a bull organization of 


such nature. 


= 
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Stop Losing Chicks | 


Put Avicol in the drinking water. 





Most people lose half of every hatch, 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera or 
white diarrhoea is the trouble. The U. S. 
Government states that over half the 
chicks hatched die from this cause. 

An Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water, will positively 
Save your little chicks from 
all such diseases, Inside of 48 
hourd the sick ones will be as 
lively as_ crickets. Avicol 
keeps them healthy and makes 
them grow and develop. 

Mrs. Vannie Thac -kery, R. F. D. 3, St. 
Paris, O., writes: “I had 90 chicks and 
they all died but 32. Then I commenced 
on Avicol and haven't lost any since. 
They have grown wonderfully.” 

It costs nothing to try Avicol. If you 
don’t find that it prevents and promptly 
cures white diarrhoea and all other bowel 
diseases of poultry, tell us and your 
money will be refunded by return mail. 
Avicol is sold by most druggists and poul- 
try_remedy dealers, or you can send 2c 
or 50c today for a package by mail post- 

aid. Burrell- Dugger "ies 486 Columbia 

ldg., Indianapolis, In 


stops chicks dying 
For Sick Chickens 


Preventive and curative of colds roup. anker, swelled 
bead, sore hcad, chicken pox, limber neck, ur crop, chol 
eta, bowel trouble, etc. Mrs. T. A. Morley of Galien, Mich 
says Have used Germozone 17 yrs. for chickens and could 
mot get along without it Geo. F. Vickerman, Rockda) 
N says: ‘Have used Germozone 12 years; the best for 
bowel troubles I er found Frank Sluka, Chicago, Ill., 
writes Ihave lost but 1 pigeon and no chickens in the 3 yrs 


I have been * sing Germozone O. Petrain, Moline, Ili 

“I never hada sick chick all last seas Bernard Horn- 
ing, Kirksville, M says Cured my puniest chicks this 
Spring."" Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa., says: “‘Not a case of white 
diarrhoea in 3 yrs. I raise over a thousand a year. Good 
also for rabbits, birds, pet stock 

GERMOZONE is sold generally at drug and seed stores 
Don't risk a substitute. We mail from Omaha postpaid in 
mew 25c, 75c and $1.50 sizes. Poultry books free. 


en0.0. LEE Co., Dept. F-52 OMAHA, NEB. 


1225 134905 Buys 14 1 40-Ege 
Belle City Inca bator over, 


Hot -Water, Copper Tank, Double Users 
Walle Fibre Board Regulated, With $7-55_ ¢19 co 


40- Chick 
Freight *-aedier- A Best ot 
allowed on express. Guaranteed. 
y Special Stters provide ways to 
rn extra money. Guser d Now, or 


acts.” ay 
is all. Jim okan, Pre 





















CARTER’S SCIENTIFIC HE 


An incubator that is abso 
lutely se regulating Will 
go through ar 
without the touch « 

Can be set 





= Regulation means more 
gw chicks. Catalog free 


Carter Bros., Bluffs, Il). 




















BABY CHICKS) 





700,000 chicks for March, April, 
Bee delivery.® 200,000 eggs per 
"lymouth Rocks, Wyand& t R. 
Orpingto ns, Minorcas, Black ‘Sr anish, / 
conas, Leghorns, Light Brahmas and Black 
Langshans. We have shipped baby 
a the last three years to 44 
STATES wi thout any appre- 
ciable loss. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. P rE paid. 
Catalog FRE 
Miller — a Farm 








Box 518, Lancaster, Mo. 
5 lead oy day old chicks Sa hie: ‘ 
delivery anywhere Postpaid Sone. i ; 
healthy. vigorous, heavy laying stock \ 


Catalog FREE. 
farrow-Hirsh Co. Peorta, fltnols 


BABY CHICKS 








15 varieties, lowest prepaid prices. 
Catalog _— Ferry Vail, Garden 
Grove, R, 1, Lowa. 


} ABY CHICKS. Best grade, guaranteed laying, 
pure bred stock. White Leghorns, 619 per 10u( 


Brown Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Reds, $20; Buff 
Orpingtone, 621. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed 
Catalog free Booth Hatchery, Clinton, Mo 


class 8. C. W Leghorn 
per 100 Circulars fre 
Vernon, lowa, 


I ABY CHICKS. High 
baby chicks, 616.00 
Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. 








Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


if you want to raise ducks weighing up to 8. 10 and 
2 pounds each, send me an order fora setting or two 
of egee at 63.00 per setting of 11 prepald, 





EDMOND M. STONE, Chariton, Lowa 
N AMMOTH Pe kin duck eggs from strictly big type 
stock, three dollars per eleven, prepaid. Meadow 


Brook Farm. “este Stacyville, lowa 





PEKIN due ks 
CEES, 63.00 

| UFF Orpington duck eggs from good 

for li. C. H. Pelham, Marion, Iowa 


hon eituibbins 1 
Monmouth. 111. 


Minot s State 
Mrs. Fre a Welch, 





layers, 81.75 





pt hite Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.%)-15. 
Hill Sistere, Keil, 11) 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute th eir experienc 


e to this de Questions relating to 


*partment. 








poultry will be cheerfully answered. 

° T ° ° j Ine ft ‘ ami rerer rdi i 
Evidences of Weak Vitality tion due to ane mia. Overcrowding in 
; small space, want of green food, or un- 

2 + ro ‘ N ‘lock " ‘ P 
It does not require a Sherlock | sanitary quarters will eause it. The 
> 2G . iti . ler : 

Holmes to deteet the conditions under | treatment is to place the fowls under 


which chickens have been reared when 
a group of long-feathered, short-bodied, 
dull-eyed, depressed-looking chicks is 
seen huddled in the corner of a barn- 
yard. 

The long wing fe 
whether or not the rest of the body 
grows. When the wing feathers are 
markedly long in proportion to the rest 
of the body, take the hint, and remedy 
conditions. 

It may be that 
life out of the chicks, 
that stand up in the top of the head 
and under the throat like little pegs. 
Salty grease sparingly used on the 
chicks and mercurial ointment—not 
more than a piece the size of a pea 
on the hen, are the remedies. Perhaps 
the brooder or coop have mites 
little pests that hide in the daytime or 
lie against the walls like gray dust, 
and at night come out and make red 
their bodies on the life-blood of the 
chicks. Only heroic measures in the 
of cleaning, disinfection and hot 


sathers seem to grow 


sapping the 
the big head lice 


lice are 


those 


way 





vhitewash will get rid of this pest. 
Treatment must be renewed at inter- 
vals of ten days for three treatments 


to kill the nits as well as the mites. 

Probably the chicks are not being 
nourished. A little animal food in the 
shape of milk or meat scraps is indi- 
cated. One of the best foods is wheat 
boiled in milk and fed cold. Sour milk 
may be kept before the chicks all the 
time. 

If the lack of vitality is due to faulty 
incubation, the chicks would better die 


quickly. Extremes of cold or heat sap 
the vitality. If the chick is hatched 
from weak parents, it is not worth 
saving. 

Again the long feathers may be an 
indication of poor ventilation in the 


brooder. Don’t overcrowd. 

Think back when these long feath- 
ers appear, find a reason and apply the 
remedy. 


Fixing Eggs 

A Missouri reader writes: 

“IT would like to know if there is any 
way to treat eggs sold on the market 
to keep them from hatching when sold 
as market eggs This is provoking 
when you breed your chickens for lay- 
ing and desire an extra price for your 
eges.” 

Yes, it is provoking to have eggs 
from pure-bred stock sold for hatching 
at market prices. The best preventive 
is to mate only enough hens to fill the 
demand for hatching eggs. 

For the surplus which will accumu- 
late atgtimes, the best method is to 
puncture the air cell end with a pin. 
Eggs will not keep so well when punc- 
tured, neither are they so good for 
cold storage. 

Since ordinarily the objection to sell- 
ing hatching eggs at market price is 
due to the fact that one dislikes hav- 
ing neighbors get possession of good 
breeding stock that they are not will- 
ing to pay a fair price for, why not 
ship surplus eggs to a commission 
house; or put down the surplus from 
day to day in water-glass for home use 
in the winter when the fresh eggs are 
not fertile? 





White Comb 


A subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me what to do for my 
cockerels? They have a white forma- 
tion which looks like dandruff or small 
scales all over their comb and gills. 
Quite a few of our Leghorn hens also 
have lameness.” 

The trouble described is a disease 
known as white comb, and is a condi- 











good conditions, give them a 

good balanced ration, and keep them 

clean and free from mites and lice. 
We had one experience with this dis- 


Sanitary 


ease. A fine young cockerel and a hen 
fell into an abandoned outdoor toilet, 
and were unable to get out because of 
the old framework for the seats. When 
found this crust had formed on their 
combs and wattles. We used equal 
parts of lard and sulphur, and cured 
them. 

Lameness is caused by tuberculosis, 
and also by liver trouble. We would 


advise our correspondent to kill some 


of the lame birds and examine the 
vital organs for indications of tuber- 
culosis—especially if the fowls are los- 


Apparently the conditions are 
in some way. 


ing flesh. 
not right 





Egg-Eating Broodies 


An Iowa reader writes: 
“Last year I had so much trouble 
with my sitting hens eating their eggs. 


more of their 
lack when 


them ate half 
What food rte hee 


Some of 
settings 





they do this? I gave them shelled corn, 
water and oyster shell. These they 
had once a day. Can you tell me what 
to feed them to prevent this? Meat 


seems too expensive to feed to chick- 

ens. Is there some prepared food?” 
We have heard of rats stealing eggs 

from hens on the nest, but this vice 


is a new one to us. Hens that are fed 
shelled corn, water and oyster shell, if 
they have a grass run have all they 
need. Without the grass run, we would 
give some green food, altho some 
breeders object to this, claiming that 
green food has a loosening effect on 
the bowel We would cut off the 
beaks straight across. The quick 
should not be cut into; but there will 
be blood, which should not be 
allowed to get on the eggs. 


some 


Hens that are troubled with mites 
will break their BE s thru restlessness, 
and may eat them, but when made 
comfortable wi 1 give no more trouble. 
We would satisfy ourselves that the 
hens have neither mites nor lice, and 
that the nest is comfortable and free 
from lumps and bumps which might 


and we would give one 
corn boiled in water, 
the table. Keep charcoal 


break the eggs, 
meal a week of 
salted as for 


before them. Egg-eating hens are 
sometimes distracted from their vice 


by change of quarters; this might help 
with broodies. 


Whitewashing With the Spray 


“A Subscriber” writes: 


[I have been trying to whitewash 
with the spray, but have not found it 
very satisfactory. Is there a special 
way of using the spray?” 

The important thing in whitewash- 
ing with the spray is that the white- 
wash be absolutely free from dirt, and 
that it be used before it thickens. 
Strain thru cheesecloth, use a fairly 
heavy whitewash, and clean the hose 
and pump clean after spraying. Have 
the hen house well brushed down, and 


clean before spraying. The fioors as 
well as the walls should be cleaned. 


A Clutch of Guinea Eggs 


A reader writes: 

“How many eggs is a clutch for 
guinea hens, and when do they begin 
to lay?” 

Guinea hens usually begin to lay in 
April or May, and will lay twenty to 
thirty eggs before becoming broody. 
If not allowed to sit, they will continue 
to lay thruout the summer, laying from 
forty to sixty eggs. 








*prepaid—so you 








White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry reicsers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 
own words: 


“Gentlemen: I see reports 


‘ 0 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis. 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 20, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko ite 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used tw ke 
packages, raised 300 White Wyan. 
dottes and never lost one or h ne 
sick after giving the medicine my 
chickens are larger and healthi: n 
ever before. I have found this n- 
pany thoroughly reliable and viys 
get the remedy by return mai Irs 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield ” 

Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused he 
Bacillus Bacterium Pullorum This 
germ is transmitted to the bab iick 
through the yolk of the newly | ed 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wa inti} 
it kills half your chicks.  T: e 
“stitch in time that saves nin¢ ts 
member, there is scarcely a hat th- 
out some infected chicks. D« let 
these few infect your entire fl Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks ou 
won't lose one chick where you lost 


These letters 


hundreds before. prove 
it: 


Raised 98% of Chicks Hatched 


Mr. R. A. Muir of the Red Rose Poul- 
try Farm, Salina, Kansas, writ« No 
need of losing baby chicks an 10re 
from White Diarrhea. The first two 
years I was in business I lost hun- 
dreds of chicks from this disease. The 
third year I tried Walko and raised 


98 per cent of chicks hatched.” 


Never Lost a Single Chick 





Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts C a 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my ¢ of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. ly 
I sent for two packages of W: I 
raised over 500 chicks and I nev t 
a single chick from White Diarriiea. 
Walko not only prevents Whit I 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quic and 
feather earlier.” 

Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: ‘My first in tor 





chicks, when but a few days old 
to die by the dozens with Whit« 


rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with®t! hick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to te 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo va, 
for a box of their Walko I 


White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the o1 thing 
for this terrible disease. W*: 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 


t 


lost a single chick after the first 


You Run No Risk 





We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—p — 


can see for ¥ 


what a wonder-working remedy it 8 


for White Diarrhea in baby chi 50 
you can prove—as_ thousand ave 
proved—that it will stop you Sses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 63c for package 
Walko—give it in all drinking W ter 
for the first two weeks and w 1 Te 
sults. You'll find you won't ! 





chick where you lost hundreds 





It’s a positive fact. We gua! . 
The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest k im 
Waterloo, Iowa, stands back = 
guarantee. You run no risk yos 
don’t find it the greatest little - 


Saver you ever used, your money 
be instantly refunded. 
(Advertisement) 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 20 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Gapes in Chicks 

A Kentucky reader writes: 

“Will you please tell me how to pre- 
yent gapes in little chicks?” 

Gapes is a disease due to a minute 
parasitic worm in the air passages. 
The symptoms are gaping, sneezing 
and coughing in the later stages, with 
a discharge of mucus. The affected 
bird stands or sits with mouth open, 








and at frequent intervals gapes as if 
suffocating. Examination of the tra- 
chea of a dead bird will show the 
worms attached in pairs to the mucous 
membrane. The pair look like a dou- 
pblehead worm. The female is about 
half an inch long and the male about 
one-fifth of an inch. When they have 
been feeding they are red with blood, 
otherwise they are pale in color. The 
body of the female is swollen with 

which escape when its body is 
- ired thru coughing or decomposi- 
ion. The eggs may develop and grow 
into worms in the body of the chick, 
or they may be coughed up or passed 


ith the feces and then swallowed by 
chicks. Developing embryos have 
found in earthworms living in in- 





fected poultry yards, and these will 
ca gapes if fed to chicks. From 

egg to egg takes from ten days up. 
F 1 this it is apparent that pre- 
yention lies in isolating all affected 
so that the eggs are not scat- 
where chicks eat, and also in 
fection. Burn all dead chicks. 
the ground by spading and by 








applying air-slacked lime, and keep 
10ugh permanganate of potash solu- 
ion all drinking water to color it 
red. Prepare the solution by dissolv- 
ing the crystals in boiled water, and 
adding each day to the water supply. 


Disinfect frequently the house where 
d chicks are kept, to prevent 
their reinfection. 





affecte 





A Really Fresh Egg 


In order to enforce the fresh-egg 
law recently enacted by the Pennsyl- 


vania state legislature, the board of 
chemists has declared, after taking the 
essential factors into account, that an 
egg is fresh when its white is capable 
of whipping well; when in cooking it 


can be satisfactorily poached or soft- 
boiled: when it has not absorbed for- 
eign disagreeable odors; when its em- 
bryo shall not have developed appre- 
ciably; when the yolk is fairly stiff 


and well round; when the white is not 
watery, and when the chalaza is well 
defined. 





Sick Wyandottes and Reds 


A letter written in answer to an in- 


quiry concerning diarrhea in White 
Wyandotte and Red chicks, has been 
returned to this office. The answer 


to the inquiry is as follows: 

“The symptoms would indicate that 
the trouble comes from moldy grain or 
straw Aspergillosis, or pneumomyco- 
Sis, is caused by mold. The spores are 
ott ind on the food or on the litter 
ar e inhaled or swallowed with the 
foo The chicks may be infected 
tom the incubator or brooder. Hen- 
hat¢ i chicks are sometimes infected 
from the straw or chaff in the nests, 
or trv chick food not properly cared 
for. It is also possible for this disease 
to | irried in the egg. Disinfect 
egs re setting with a 90 per cent 
80 of alconol, or one of the tar 
dis its recommended for this 
pury 

ip ly effective remedy is pre 
vent If the White Wyandottes 
5 the trouble, the char are 
tha eds either con i¢ i it [rom 
the that the Reds had more vi- 
tali l were lower in yielding to 
the Dead chicks should be 
burr Clean and disinfect the incu- 
bat 1 brooder with any good tar 
ti : used the purpose of 

“We assume that there are no lice 
Tm in the breoder house. This 

















| 


point should receive attention in con- 
sidering the sources of this disease. 

“In the last stages of aspergillosis 
the chick struggles for breath because 
the mold spores fill the respiratory 
channels. Treatment is useless. 

“Your letter would indicate that you 
made the change in feed immediate 
without gradually getting the chicks 
used to the new ration. If this is the 
case, it would account for at least 
a part of your trouble. Examine the 
dead chicks; if the trouble is asper- 
gillosis, the condition of the lungs will 
show it.” 


Poultry Advertising Rate 


We make a special classified poultry advertising 
ann of 7c per word per issue, provided the advertise- 
ment runs four consecutive times, and consists of 
fourteen words or more. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each {nitial or number is counted 
asone word. All advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry adv isements are cash in 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, postal 
or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be recetved by Saturday of the week 
preceding, in order for an advertisement to run tn 
the next issue. Address all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 













w YANDOTTES. 


aor 


R. C. White Wyandottes | 


eggs selected from farm ran ge flock. Snow white 
birds excellent layers. Fishel strain direct, 50, $4 











100, 7.50. W. J. Newton, Newell, iowa. 
We Wyandott k inter layers, every 

bird a true Wy: tte ne winners of the 
blue in this flock. All : ed with fresh eggs, 
$2.00 pore: $8.00 100 Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mrs. L. B. Clark, Maywood. Mo 





Wwe HITE Wyandottes—The layers win, Iowa State 
Fair 1919, ist pen; Austin, Minn., Ist and 4th, 
cockerels. 200 egg strain, Eggs for hatching 15, 
$3.00; 30, 85.00; 50, $8.00. H. F. Duer, Box W, Eagie 
Grove, Iowa. 

GGS for hatching from our bred to lay Snow 

4 Flake White Wyandottes, Regal strain. Guar- 
antee nine chicks or refill at half price. 100, $8.00; 
50, $4.00; 15, $2.00. Quietdale Farms, Kellerton, lowa 








PLYMOUTA ROCKS. 


Eggmore Strain 
Barred P. Rocks 


Eggs for hatching, 
15 for $2.00, 30 for 
$3.50. Write for de. 
scriptive circular. 

Address 
J. A. BENSON, 
South Fifth Avenue, 











SHELDON, IOWA. 
P. Rock eggs for hatching. Special matings 
fe $3.50 per 15; 85.00 per 30; $11.00 per 100. Range 


flock $2.00 per 15; 83.50 per 30; $7.50 per 100. These 

birds are nicely barred and good laying strain and a 

2-3 hatch guaranteed or infertile replaced free of 
F. 








charge. Milton J. Rinker, R. D. No. 2, Rippey, 
Iowa. 
UFF Rock eggs 82.50 per setting, $8.00 per 100. 





Eggs from oe avy laying strain; fowls won first 
and second at North Missourt Fair and second at 
Missouri State Poul try Show at Marshall. Also eggs 





for sale from full blood White Leghorns, Ferris 
strain; same price as Buff Rocks Mrs. N. F. 
McMurtrey y. Kidder, Mo 








ARRED Rock eggs from large, extra fine, narrow 
barred stock. Bred for both beauty and egg 
production. 87.50-100; $4.00-50; $2.00-15. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Baby chicks after April 20th, 25c each. 
Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa, 





ENSON'’S Mammoth White Kocks, best 
e@ intwenty-eight years. Pure white pullets mated 
with mammoth cock is. Eggs $2.00 per 15, $5.00 per 
50, $9.00 100 St e¢ pens, $4.00 per 15. JAMES 
JENSON & | SONS, Ne well, Iowa 








ARRED Rock eggs from big boned, deep, narrow 

















ba 1g birds, good laying strain, cocKerel mat- 
ing, weighing 10 and 12 lbs.—15 eggs, 1.75; 30, $3.00; 
100, $8.00. Satisfaction or money back. Ammy 
Bartow. Lynnville, lowa. 

YHOMPSON ‘& BRADLEY Barred Rock eggs, 
k *| mating. males direct. Range 82.00 per 
r 100 Pens $4.00 per 15. Satisfaction. 

Thompson, Hopkinton, lowa 
» Rocks. Range. 88 per 100; 


-— winnt ng Wt 

pen, 85-815 Von silver cup, 4 sweepstakes, 24 
ribbons at shows: cockerels scored 96. Murle 
Millis, New Providence, lowa 











Bis “<r E ey Barred Rock eggs from stock direct— 
50, $5.00: 100, 38.00. Specia: dark mating 
faction guaranteed 


oat OO. Sat Frank Santee, 


heer 











V ;HMITETE ly mouth Rock eggs, $6.00 for 100, 
$2.0") tor Ww ban 30, 34.00 for 3. Superior 
laying strain _Mrs. € oO. W. Browning, Newton, 
ARRED 
large 


$2.00 per 15 





lowa 


hatching: fine barred, 
$10.00 per 100, 
lowa. 


tock eggs for 
boned, cockerel matings; 
Mrs. J. C. Johnson, Lynnville, 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


——— eee 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Exclusively for nine years. A large dark red. 
extra farm itlock. Eggs selected. 15 for 
$1.75; 30, $3.50; 50, $5.00; 100, 69.00. Order from 
this advertisement 


A. B. HEATH, Newell, lowa 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. big type, dark ~ 
red, heavy layers. Winners past ten years, 
Rem —Range, 94.75-50; $8.50-100. Exhibition mating, 
30 females and 2 males with excellent show record, 


$2.50-15; $7.00 per50. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Tipton, Ia. 
N AYHOOD strain Rhode Island Reds (Singie 

Comb), $3.00 per setting. Single Comb Rhode 
Island Red eggs, $2.00 per setting. Single Comb 
English White Leghorn eggs, $2.00 per setting. Wm 
Bateriotzer, O'Fallon, Mo 








INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for setting 

from big boned, dark red, heavy laying strain. 
First pen $5.00 per 15: second pen 83.00 per 15: flock 
range $10.00 per hundred. Mrs. J. Lefebure, 
Fairfax, Lowa. 


S C. REDS. Eggs for hatching, from high scoring, 
J. prise winning birds, culled for egg production. 
Pen, prize winning cockerel and hens, 85.00 per 15: 
utility, $1.25 per 15, $6.00 per 100. Ace Rowe, Wood- 
ward, Iowa. 


S. C. DARK REDS 


laying and size. 
prepaid. 8S. J. 








Breeding and culling 
thirteen years for color, 
Farm range.—Egegs 88.00 per 100. 

STEDDOM, Granger, Ea. 





Qa ECTED Rose Comb Red eggs, 15 at $1.5¢ 30. 
2.50, parcel post insured 100 securely ane 
packed $7.00 express f. o. b. Colfax, lowa. H. G 
Stouffer, r, Colfax, lowa 





Qc REI D eggs for hatch: hing 

. red flock; excellent layers 

per 100. Spectal pen $3.00 per 15. 

K arlham, lowa 

] HODE Island Red eggs for sale 
length, very dark and the 


Beautiful, even dark 
$1.50 per 15. $8.00 
Mrs. F. J. Bunnell, 





We har ave type, 
largest laying strain 


of Reds in the west. Write for folder A. Crosa, 

Keswick, lowa 

| ge for hatching. Spectal selected eggs from 
pure bred Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, $2.50 


for fifteen, 815.00 per b 
Gilman, Iowa. 


undred. Mrs. Hannah Gould, 





XGGS from thorobred dark colored Rose Comb 

4 Reds, White Wyandottes. Winter layers, big 
boned. 100, $6.00; 15, Irving Boyd, Aredale, 
lowa. 


1 5 
1.25. 


} OSE Comb Rhode Islat id Red eggs from selected 
dark red farm range flock 87.00 per hundred; 
15 egRs $1.50. Mrs Chas. Rutherford, Marathon, Ia. 
S. Cc. Red eggs for hate hing Lares boned, dark 
= e a from prize winning stock, $1.50 for 15; $4- 
100. Mrs. E. Melloy, Bernard, lowa 








Plymouth mocks, Fishel strain; 


¢ UALITY White 
excellent layer 


OSE and Singie C omb Rhode Island Red eggs for 











OSE Comb White Wyandotte eggs for hatching; 

Dunstin strain with Keeler cross. Fertile eggs 

guaranteed, #2.00 per 15, $5.50 per 50, $10.00 per 100. 
_ A. Johnson, Gitdden, T¢ iowa 





SK us for our mating list and prices on our Farm- 
ers’ Friend White Wyandortes. We guarantee 
a reasonable hatch. Chas. E. Hall & Sons, Box 101, 
Bentonsport. lowa 
a .VER 
winners. 
50, $3.75. Circular free. 
Mound, Iowa. 


W HITE Wyandottes; descendants from prize 

winners; excellent layers. Hatching eggs, $6.00 
per 100. Mrs. Carl Batschelet. Clemons. Iowa. 

OSE Comb White Wyandotte eggs for batching— 

15, $1.50; 50, $4.00; 100, $8.00; farm range. 

J. M. Cormack, Moorland. Iowa. 


QUPERIOR strain Columbian Wyandottes. 
KS 15, 82.50: 50, 87.00; 100. 812.00, prepaid. 
Frank Shryack, Colchester, I!1. 





Laced Wyandottes: 
Eggs for hatching—1 
John A. 


farm range; show 
5, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 
Johnson, Pilot 








Eggs— 
Mrs. 





Eggs—15, 81.50; 50. $4.00; 100, 
$7.00. Mrs nes Murphy. Fairt ax, Lowa 
Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks 


yy poy Ss 
Pen eggs, both matings, 83.00 per 15; 
$10.00 per i00, Ames, lowa 


flock, $2.00, 
Grace Coon, 





hatching, 62.00 per 15,810.00 per 100. Mrs. W. HA. 
Freeman, Lake Wilson, Minn. 
Comb Reds. Eggs 10c, 


QTANDARD bred Rose 
\) baby chicks 25c each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Rose Cottage, Riverside, Ia. 








Yo. bred Barred Plymouth Rocks, Brad- 
ley-Thompson; heavy layers; $3.50 per 50; $6.50 
per 100. Mrs. Vernie Mount, Churdan, lowa 





ARRED Plymouth Roek eggs. select from range, 
large vigorous stock—82.00 for 15: €8.00 for 100. 
John Frank, Terrill, lowa. 


WXHIBITION Barred P. Rocks. Stock and eggs 
for sale in season. Write for prices. D, H. 
Lesher, Marion, lowa. 


TYVHOMPSON atrain Barred Rock eggs, bred for 


laying $2.00 per 15; $12.00 per 100. Forest Vail, 
Hamlet, Indiana. 











UFF Rock prige winning stock eggs for hatching. 
48 eggs at $3.36; 96 at $6.72 J. P. Mousel, 
Bancroft. lowa. 


R. Cc. R. I. RED eggs for hatching, 10c aptece, 
$8.00 per hundred Mrs. J. R. Lincoln, 
Grinnell, Lowa. 





Reds, best 


I ARGE, dark red, good scoring R. C. 
4 Highland Farm, 


laying strain guaranteed 
Hedrick, Iowa. 


NINGLE Comb Reds, big, type, dark 
OO layers $1.50, 15; $8.00, 100. 
owa. 





red, heavy 
John Rati, Stockport, 





>S cherry Rose Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 
a $2.00 dozen, postpaid. George Wicks, Elmore, 
Minn. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 10 cents; 100, 
$8.00. Elmer Mason, Gilmore City, Lowa. 








GGS8 from Barred Piymouth Rocks; 
strains combined, 6.00 per 100. J. 


best laying 
H. Wright, 











a Dana, ows. 
LOVERMEAD White Wyandottes. Good layin; 
) strain. Eges—s1.50 for 15, $7.50 per 100, ney HITE Plymouth Rock eggs, farm range; %, 
Mrs. Wm. Barrans, Lenox, Iowa. $3.50; 100, $6.00. O. C. Lund. Jewell, lowa, R. 2. 
OLUMBIAN Wyandotte eggs for hatching. Free 
J range $4.00 for 50: 88.00 for 100. Mrs. Rosa LEGHORES. 


Schultz, Bagley, lowa 


ILVER Laced Wyandoites 
flock Eggs. 15-€1.25, 100-6.50. 
Nelson. Walker. lowa. 





Good farm range 
Mrs. Andrew 





XTRA fine Columbian Wyandotte eggs a: hatch- 








ing. $10.00 per 100, $2.00 per 15. Mrs . John- 
son, Lynnville. lowa 
w= Wyandotte eggs. Fishel strain, heavy 
winter layers, $8.00 per bundred. G. W. Bar- 
nard, Webb, Iowa, 
Qi VER Laced Wyandottes, farm range. Hatching 
eges—15, 81.50; 30, $250; 100,87.00. E. O. Dyvig, 
Stanhope, lowa 





Po bred White Wy 
pur: roses, 88 00 per hu 
New Sharon, lowa. 


ndotte eggs for hatching 
ndred. Mrs. R. M. Steen, 





*E bred Rose (om bed Ss! 


Pieces: 30, 





Iver Laced Wyandotte 





22.50; 10087.00. Charlies French, Nashua, 
1OWA 
Wi HITE Wyandotte eggs. farm ratsed, $8.00 per 
hundred. d. Latimer, Iowa. 


Chris. H. Miller 


Ps RE bred Light Brahma eggs $2.00 per 15; 
39.00 prepal i Carl Narveson, Kensett, 


105, 
Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

| gh me for hatching 
4 Buff Orpingtons, Single ¢ 
Siaglie Comb White Legb Single Comb Buff 
Leghorns, Black Langshan White Wyandottes, 
Golden Wyandottes, Columbian Wyandottes, Single 
and Rose Comb Reds, Single Comb Black Minorcas, 





and White Rocks, 
omb Brown Leghorns, 





Barred 











Pekin ducks, Rouen ducks, Wh Runner ducks, 
Fawn and White Runner ducks, Toulouse geese, 
Bronze and White Holland turkey eggs. Free book. 
Aye Bros.. Blair, Nebr 





B* From chi ROCK EGGS 


o and Indias 








ar 
great layers. $2 per 15, $10 pe 
Ree ¥ ro Dt « K EG Gs 
ipt de livery safe arriva 
guara Ti hth year. Circular free. 
G mA { va 
VABS 8. C.W 
Ba i 1 ‘lal May 
r r Poultry 








Brown Le eggs 86.00 per 100. 
i8 cents ed Muscovy duck 
Bourbon Re 4 turkey eggs 40 cents. 
Hamptor 


R° OSE Comb 
x Baby chix 


50 per 











Mra yerta 








John R 
\ ,HITE 00 per setting of 
nine. Vincent, lowa, 


FOXES WANTED—YOUNG OR OLD ONES 


ROSS BROWN, MeFall, Ala. 


Holland turkey eggs 63 
Miss Mildred 


Sebber, 











errr 





a 230-264 trapnested stock and Wyckoff 
heavy laying strain S.C. White Leghorns. This 
is the kind that pays. Healthy, Hogan tested, bred 
for highest egg production. Winter layers, 175 pul- 
lets laid 148} dozen eggs January. 1920. Eggs $1.75-15; 
$8.00-100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Sidney A. 
Lyon, R. 4. Creston, lowa. 


S C. BROWN Leghorn eggs, $1.50-15; $6.00-100. De- 
livered free. Bred om farm to lay for yeara. 
This year all males 
Mrs. Geo, Trescott, 





direct from 
Win- 


Hogan method 
Russell. Farm range. 
field, Mo 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Eggs and baby chix 
Orders booked for spring delivery. 
G. M. WEST, 


~ C. WHITE Leghorn baby chicks, $20.00-100. Eggs 
e for hatching, #8.00-100; pure Yesterlaid strain. 
Improve your flock with bred-to-lay stock. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. Wm. Guynn, Polo, Ill 





Ankeny, lowa 











URE bred Single 
dale strain, best winter layers 
hundred, #5.00 per 50, $2.00 per 15 
Route 5, Cherokee, Iowa. 
pAxist. White Leghorns; 
strain: heavy winter layers; 
per 100. 
Moore, Gra! 


Comb White Leghorns, Moen- 
Eggs, 88.00 per 
Mrs. John Selting 





pure bred, largest 
$1.50 per 16, 88.00 
Pekin duck eggs, $1.00 perS. Mrs. Henry 
1am. Mo 
ARRON White 
range flock 
ber 15, $3.00 per 100 





Leghorns—285-egg strain. Free 
Fertility guaranteed. Eggs $1.50 
Geo. Morrison, Batavia, lowa 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
circulars. P. H. Thiel, 


Write for egg 
Renwick, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND WHITES 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Whites, heavy winter 

layers. Eggs $64 and $3 per 15; $7 per 100 from 

range flock. Write for mating list. A. F. Brown, 
Jefferson, Lowa, Route No. 4 





ORPINGTONS. 


Golden Buff Orpington Eggs 


Farrar’s laying strain. Annual show record at big 
shows 1909—1920. Up to date 1920 winning furnished 
in mating list. Get the proof. Remember a state 
or national win means more than a county show. 
Combine this record with my reputation as a breeder. 
Who can serve you better? Special price on 50 eggs. 
H. T. FARRAR Ames, lowa 


“ TAYLOR’S BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Winners at big shows, and big winter lay- 
ers. Baby chicks 25c each, prepaid in 
lots of 25 or more. Eggs $2.50 per 15, $6 per 
50, $10 per 100, prepaid. Get my free cir- 
cular. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, Iowa 











S. C. BUFF Orpington ezgs for hatching; Martz 
K strain of trapnested layers; excellent quality 
farm range stock, $2.(0-15, $6.00-50, $10.00-100. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Baby chicks after May Ist, 25c 
each, prepaid. Mrs. Glenn Healy, Moscow, lowa 





S C. Buff Orpingtons, Martz strain. Birds of quality, 
O. type, color, heavy layers Eggs prepaid 15, 
Mrs. Thos. Baumgardner, 





2. 50, $6.50; 100, 

Cc solchester, Illinois 
1GGS from pure bre a 8. C. Buff Orpingtons. 
4 Chas. Hinkley, Cameron, Mo. 


$12 


Mrs.. 





rPPORMOAL EN strain 8. C 
layers. Eggs 6c each 
Route 1, Osborn, Missouri 
P' RE Rose C 
ing—15 5 
Farm, Fillmor 


Cyoepex Buff Leg 
J birds. Fresh 
Braddy e, lowa 


NELECTED eggs from pure bred Rose Comb 
) Brown Leghorns, #7.00, 100. C. F. Walters, 
Shell Rock, Iowa 

NINGLE Comb White Le 
eggs $3.50. 50: 86.00. 100 
River, I! 
‘ ELEC 
‘ ing, 
Dayton, 
‘Cc. W 
0. 
tion, 


Brown Leghorns. Fine 
Mrs. Kate E. Dobson, 





ym b yoy Leghorn eggs for hatch- 
100, 36.50. Golden Rule 








is—money makers and show 
—100, $8.00. Agnes Smiley, 











gborn and Buff Orpington 
Ivan Rothermel, Leaf 
nois 





own Le eghorn eggs for hatch- 


$6.00-100. Mrs, Glen Sayder, 


TED R. C. Br 
laying strain, 
Iowa, 





egs for hatching, $7.50 per 100 
Roy McWilliams, Grand Junc- 





Leghorn e 
postage paid 
lowa 


OF R May and June 
Eggs and « hix 


OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs, 100, $6.50 Ray 
Leltch, Everly, lowa. 





White Leghorns lay in winter 
Dennis U. Park, Keokuk, lowa. 








ANC ‘ON AS. 








PILI IIIEA eee 
QINGLE Comb Ancons eggs for hatching, range 
iN flock, $2.00 for 15, $5.00 for 50, $8.00 for 100. Mrs. 
Geo. P. Scott, Batavia, lowa, R. 2. 





NCON AS—Clean sweeps Illinois, 
£% Fairs. Eggs $1.50, 15; 88.00, 
free. Virgil Vaught, Gudson, 


Indiana State 
100 postpaid. Catalog 
Ind 








LARGSHANS. 

\GGS from fine Blac 
4 prices. Also some 
Ethel P atty, Searsboro lo 
IG Black Langshans, greatest 
isfaction guaranteed H 





PPP P ALORS 
< Langs hans at reasonab) 
good cocks and cockereis. 
wa 














ying strain. Sat- 
oO te rfoss Hedrick, la 





DUCKS 
N AMMOTH Pekin and Rouen 
A 1 : large stock. Carl Narves 
AMMOTH Ww hit te Pp kin a due k eggs. 10 for $1.75. 
Arthor Healy, North English, lowa. 


PRR 
duck eggs, $2.00, 
on, Kensett, lowa 








TURKEYS. 


eee ws 





*y tom, also eggs at 40 cents 


\ YHITE Hol one tu 
Newton, Lowa. 


each. P. Pink 














—_—. 





April 30, 1929 





























































































































































































Farm Labor SS ers, 
a aw «4 comé 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: I | 
When the farmer goes looking for yidu 
the men whose business must be re- that 
adjusted according to new principles, not 
if the current social and industrial un- cond 
rest is to be allayed, he must not Trul 
search altogether away from home er W 
among packers, coal and steel mag- incr 
nates, and organized laborers. He expa 
should pause in his own house and effic 
peek into the looking-glass. He will nd 
see there an individual as little re- al 
sponsible as any citizen of the union mun 
for the present disturbed conditions; rewa 
but one whose status will be vitally try 
affected before we arrive at that equal- in la 
zation of opportunity which is really bor < 
the thing that most of us want, rather one 
than an equalization of property. ener 
Right in the beginning I am go.ng a DU 
to flatly announce my conclusion, and nan 
then defend it as briefly as possible tod 
afterward, rather than laboriously to - 
lead up to it. It is just this: The that 
single tax,” together with the eight- nal 
hour day, or forty-eight-hour week, for cap! 
ali hired farm labor and for all farm Hi - 
labor on rented land (with certain ex- ’ f" sab! 
ceptions), would go a tremendously : , en ae . \ af Bia For, 
long ways toward a satisfactory solu- eerees FT eS iS SE te OTe Oe tt e 
tion of the land tenure and tenantry ers 
problem. Without some better solu- nies 
tion of that problem than we now have 
I dare predict there will be no perma- 
nent settlement of our turbulent polit- —- E ; ee as 
ical and social conditions. The possi- FTER all, the principal thing is to This is only one of many features -— 
» Daum : aconiring ar : . . . . ial 
med . readily genaier land Rein get the grain cdt—allofit. And that make McCormick, Deering, and ie 
always be a safety valve for social, in- : - , ; ° ° > -? of 
tec caltticel ehalittton. =e in order to do this successfully, 2 Milwaukee Grain Binders so efficient have 
I will not take space here te: Ole binder must have a smooth-working and dependable—that have won for als a 
l i Spe S- ° ° ° . . . T} 
cuss the single tax phase of this prop- sickle that will not jam or bind, even these harvesting machines a world- ork 
osition, but will proceed to that part when the binder is working on rough wide reputation for economical, satis- a 
of my thesis which has not been ground. factory service. pro: 
brought so generally to public atten- | { eond 
tion. McCormick, Deering, and Milwau- Your local International full-line “ 
I have never read Henry George and | kee Grain Binders cut clean—andcon- dealer handles these standard-setting 
would go almost any limit rather than | tinue to do so during the entire life of harvesting machines. See him, and 
turn to socialism. For the present and ms : “ag ‘ 
immediately succeeding generations the machine. There is no twisting, place your dependence also in McCor- 
at least, I consider it little preferable sagging or springing of the cutter bar, mick, Deering, or International twine, 
to anarchy. It is to avoid socialism because the knife works forthand back and your harvest will be well within 
i . se is scheme iicl . . r . 
that I propose this scheme, which |] on a solid foundation —a Z-shaped your control. Place your order early 
know will impress many readers at enel. dal then’ uasieally auniehe hone Am ‘ill foll 
first blush as decidedly radical. I stec : Slii t lat effectually resistS heavy om SETrVICe Wi OLLOW. 
quite agree that a flat eight-hour day strains imposed | 
is not applicable to farm conditions; by operation 
mat — _ proposed plan oe in rough, uneven ' 
not imi 1e arm owner nor 1e a "kT sas ° ‘ ‘ § : ~ aioe 
members of his family to an eight-hour fields. Phere IS > oF Ba “oS a bi ye a | 
day. With the hired men and all 10 rubbing of ue: We , uy Th : > Peas 14 | 
workers on rented land working on sickle sections af  — Ak’ ; : ; | 
an eight-hour schedule (traded work against gcuards it | 


should not be considered as hired la- nor binding due 















bor), the farm owner, who lives upon 4 : . “pi sole gMyt ead | 

. : , f t eine ay B57; eat Sit 
the land and farms it with his own Oo springing or Sigs th Ag 0 mh gh Bak 
labor and that of his family, can pro- twisting of the ie ep dea ther pat ha leer wa ee 
duce at so much lower cost than oth- opin : ’ vate hat) 


sill, for it does not 


ers that the land will rapidly fall into , : 
fwist or spring. 


the hands of those who will actually 
live upon it and farm it. I dare say 
they will work no longer hours than 
































now, if as long | T TIONAL H R ESTER C M AN n0 | 
No one would be so foolish as to N ERNA 3 A Vv O P. Y 2 
dream that Utopian perfection would OF AMERICA au 
result at once. The farms could not CHICAGO QNCORPORATED) USA 
all pass to resident owners on the first Wa 
day of a certain March, nor in any one = ——_ 
year, but the tendency in that direction ons “Sanh hamachi 
would be strong and the drift rapid. * To W 
Furthermore—and this point is not | as well as to improve the condition of | thirty hours’ work per week. I have | from performing strenuous lal re 
to be lightly considered—such an ar- | the lessee. This may somewhat lighten | talked with few farmers who believe | a woman living upon and man : In 
rangement will work directly to the | the burden of absentee landlordism, | that present high prices are justified | farm, should be permitted to e1 had . 
advantage of that valuable member of | put will not do away with it nor even, | by prospective returns. The land | foreman free from the restrict short: 
society, too often discriminated | perhaps, diminish or check it. Like | boom was forced onto the farmer and | an eight-hour day. It might b 





against, the man with a large family. | the liquor traffic under high license or 


, : not invited by him. If there is a solid on every farm, operated by a res 
With all our farming land divided | mulet law, we may have it under a 


basis under present values we need owner, one hired man should 








| 

into comparatively small units owned | gort of control, but will still have the | have little apprehension of a decline cepted. (This man would ni: ple } 
by resident farmers it would be next | beast on our hands. Senator Kenyon because of an eight-hour day for hired command the best scale of wag “nd “ 
to impossible to effect sudden and rad- | has suggested that it may be necessary | labor. Farmers could afford to buy | should be employed by the m oo 
ical political changes. There would in to limit by law the amount of land | the land to live on | year. No temporary or transie or 88 
evitably be a marked stability of gov- | which one man can own. This scheme Pursuant to the enactment of this should be excepted.) that 
ernment, but not the stability of men- | has the objection that it is too ine- | suggestion into law, large holdings | With renters limited to eight hours’ and 
tal inertia. With the land falling more | jastic. As I write I look from the | would inevitably be broken up; but | daily labor the rent which < i be spring 
and more into the hands of a few window on my left and see land of | the owners may as well choose between | paid would necessarily be so | that abnor 
owners and with farm labor ever | which 160 acres would scarcely com- | bequeathing to their posterity less land | the owner could better afford to sell 
growing more to be non-land holding, | prise a farm for one family. To my | or more grief. This land concentra- | to the renter and let him pa} the 
there will be from year to year in- | right I look across land a quarter sec- | tion can not go on indefinitely. A lei- | land out of his returns, rather to Re 
creasing danger of radical political | tion of which would be ample for the | sure class, living in ease and idleness | hold the land for renting. Exceptioa We he 
changes and industrial uprisings. It | average family. The economic farm | off of land rentals, can not perma- | should also be made as to rented land 
seems to have been the large estates | unit varies with local conditions, dis- | nently exist in the United States. We | owned by men who have reti! from “ait 
that made Bolshevism possible in Rus- | tance from market, rainfall, topogra- | have not a national disposition to per- | the farm because of age or infirmity aay 
sia; and it appears that now, among | phy, inclination of owner, size, age, | mit that sort of thing. The longer | (who have farmed long enoug! give aan 
the small land owners, Bolshevism is | and health of his family, and so on. | the readjustment is put off, the worse | evidence of being bona fide farmers ean, 
finding its strongest opposition at It would be impossible to establish | will be the smashup when it comes. | and who do not, after leaving t rm, : 
home. The peasant was ready for | equitably any certain number of acres | Why not have it now? At atime when | enter some other active occupation) mone 
anything that promised relief from the | as being that unit. organized laborers are holding out for and in the case of widows « nor hext 
big land owners, but, when he was | If the objection is raised that such | an eight (or six) hour day in urban heirs of such men. One leaving te the ¢ 
rid of them, he quickly insisted upon | a scheme as I have outlined would un- | industries they can not consistently | farm to go into other business or * 
an individual title to his own little | settle land values, I admit that it | deny the same to farm laborers. heriting land should, in order that be H 
farm. Now that he has that, he is | might—provided something else does | To the operation of an eight-hour |; might have a reasonable time dis Pi 
thru with Bolshevik and wants a sta- | not unsettle them first. We may as | day for hired farm labor and renters | pose of his holdings, be allowed a2 - 
ble government. | well acknowledge, whether we like it | there would, in simple justice, be some | exemption for a limited term of yeats Mat 

The evil of increasing land tenantry | or not, that society is under no more | exceptions. One exception would be | and for that amount of labor on!) that ae of 
is quite generally admitted. Governor | obligation to pay dividends to land- | in the case of help left in charge of | could be performed by one renter am We a 
Lowden, of Illinois, is said to advocate | owners on the present high valua- | a farm during the temporary absence | his family. Farms upon which such o bre, 
an improved leasing system calculated | tions than to provide a munificent liv- | of the owner. A resident owner, pre- | exemptions would be in force would at lea. 
to protect the land as a public asset, | ing to a coal miner in return .for | vented by age or physical unfitness | naturally attract a good class of reat ; 
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ers, such as would in a few years be 
come land Owners. 

J anticipate the argument that indi- 
yidual initiative would be stifled. and 
that the ambitious young men would 
pot find in agriculture under such 
conditions a sufficiently wide field. 
Truly, with his help limited, the farm- 
er will cease to gratify his ambition by 
increasing his acres. He wiil, rather, 
expand his business by increasing the 
efficiency of his labor to his own profit 
nd greatly to ihe benefit of the busi- 
= and social interests of his com- 
munity. Financial success will be the 
reward of professional skill and indus- 
try rather than of trading and advance 
in land. With his own well-directed la- 
por and that of his family, and perhaps 


ene other helper, an intelligent and 
energetic man can build on the farm 
4 business larger and more important 


than 99 per cent of mankind ever live 
direct. 
I take time here only to suggest 
his plan does not destroy capital 
It merely transfers 
field of speculation 


that : 
nor confiscate it. 
from the 


apit 

me absentee ownership to the field of 
stable securities based upon the land. 
For, in the working out of this scheme, 
the use of borrowed capital by farm- 
ers would be absolutely essential. I 
wish, also, to point out, in a sentence, 


that codoperation among farmers for 








their economic and political advantage 
wou be more easily brought about 
among resident farmers operating 
“f , sized” farms than when much 
of the land is owned by those who 
hav » interest in it except the rent- 
als and increment. 
T ind problem will become more 
intricate as the years go by until a 
ictory solution is at least ap- 
pros i. There is no occasion to 





motives or individual condemna- 
f any one it may be said that the 
peculator, the absentee landlord, 
telephone farmer, are doing 
to pave the way to socialism than 
all that the I. W. W.’s and non-parti- 
guers can do in a thousand 
In calling upon them to adapt 
r affairs to a changed national 
policy society asks of them much 
lan it received from Merle Hay 
he thousands who followed him 
to the supreme sacrifice. There are 
no rights superior to the interests of 
all the people. 


condemn those who have prospered 
by | ng and selling land or by op- 
erati g as absentee landlords. They 
hav ly availed themselves of oppor- 
tunit which have arisen with the 
dev ment of the country, and have 
profited by practices which have al- 
ways en looked upon as eminently 
respectable both morally and legally, 
en those who may have disap- 
ved them from an economic stand- 
nt Nevertheless, they are now 
adily, perhaps rapidly, depriving us 
ft acknowledged bulwark of na- 
onal stability, the resident, working 
rl Without imputation of im- 
on « 





DON L. 
rren County, Iowa. 
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Cattle Shortage 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


In your issue of January 30th you 
had an editorial on “Is there a cattle 
tage?” This information was in- 





to me personally, and I be- 
lieve that the editorial should be pub- 
lished again, as I feel that many peo- 

overlooked the facts which 
ught out. Many people in this 
immediate vicinity actually believe 
that there is a great cattle shortage, 
and they are going to the market this 
‘pring and purchasing stock cattle at 
abnormally high prices. 

IOWA SUBSCRIBER. 

Remarks: For several years past 
been calling the attention of 
w readers to the fact that there is 
a cattl 


surplus in the country, rather 
fan a cattle shortage. This does not 


however, that the man who buys 
this spring may not make 
them some time during the 





or six months. In spite of 

that generally speaking there 

surplus, there is a chance 

Tght now that too many people are 

disc zed with fattening cattle and 

that may be a temporary short- 

“8 of fat cattle within a few months. 
We do 1, look see a real st 

“eae t look to see a real shortage 


at ig cows or stocker steers for 
€ast four or five years. 
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CAANDCER SIX 


Famous For lts Marvelous Motor 

















Everybody Likes The 
Chandler Dispatch 


"THE popularity of the Chandler Dispatch, which 
has grown by leaps and bounds and reaches to 
every corner of the world, is based not only on the 
race of its trim design and its beautiful Rainbow 
lue finish, but is due quite as much to the standard 
Chandler chassis upon which it is mounted. 
The Dispatch attracts young folks and older ones alike. 
It is a great favorite with young women. 


and the charm of its beauty gives them additional satisfaction 
in its ownership. 


The Chandler Dispatch seats four persons with utmost 


comfort. 


The driver’s position is restful. 


All love to drive it, 


The cushions are 


deep, well tilted and trimmed in the best of genuine hand 
buffed leather. 


With its wonderful flexibility of power, its ease of driving 
and real comfort, characteristic of all Chandler models, every- 
body likes the Dispatch. 


There is a Chandler dealer near you. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1995 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 


See him or write for catalog. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1998 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2075 


(All Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland, Ohie) 


Four-Passenger Coupe $2895 


Limousine, $3495 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











and Double 
Your Legume 


INOCULATE 32:33: 


STANDARD INOCULATING BACTERIA 


The guaranteed inoculator. Grown direct from 
nodules. Prices lowest, virility highest. Impossible 
to prepare a more highly bred or more virulent cul- 
tures if ten times the price offered. Prepared for 
Alfalfa, Clovers, Soys and all legumes 
1-A Size 75c, 2-A $1.50, 4-A$2.25, 6A, $3.00 

For sale by leading seed houses. If not cataloged by your seeds- 
man, send order direct. Send for our Legume Book Free. 

The Eggert Chemical Co., Canton, Ohio 
Largest Producers of Legume Culture fn the World 


The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
{neide of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 








| On the market. All 


sizes on skids ortrucks. GADE BROS. MFG. 
CO. (Engine Dept.) lowa Falls, Lowa. 











186 a gallon net: 50 gations $15.00, includi 
Foret, $6.00 refunded os ak ony ks —~ pmgagy 
Crude oil is the best thing known to kill lice on hogs and 
mites in the hen-house. ORDER AT ONCE--Priees are ad- 
BT ante beh =a. —_ whenever you want the oil. Wi! 
Gnenaee. <p —for oot yrice Est of AUTO OILS AND 
NEBRASKA FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE O11 CO. 
Dept. G, 802 Dougias St., Omaha, Neb. 











PETERS SURFACE SHOVELS 
PRODUCE 25% 
MORE 
CORN 








Kill every weed —save every corn root 
—cultivate every inch of soil. They 
bring wonderful results. Fit any cultiva- 
tor. round or slot shanks. 

Write for booklet and prices, 


PETERS PUMP CO., Kewanee. Ill. 

















Goui<™. 


Lb I Can Ship 
<v, i 


a<’/Your Engi 


: You Want It--Save Y¥: $15 to $500. 
shes 4, 6,8,12,18, 22 or 30 H-P. Cash or oy 
Bose ienitien oo order: Catalog : 
. 


G 






WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1533 Gakland Ave. 15383 Empire 
Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa, 











SACKS! SACKS! SACKS! 


Keep your empty feed bags clean and 
dry, then when you have 100 or more ship 
them to us and receive highest prices. 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY, 
Memphis. Tenn 
References: Any Memphis Bank. 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 
We handle all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price list 


223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














BALE HAY NEW WAY 


No Bale Ties—No Feed Table 






* Two men baled 20 tons ia 7 bours’’ says 
a } vy ted ,0on baliag © New Uni- Ea 

ve se reading hay press pales gx 

faster and cleaner AVE ; a 


X 


engine Strongest ; ress for St oud 
; Write me f r PRES C TAR tolling all a 
this wonderfal BR © operat 


Lia A 


wnt » Sac ci? 
THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Uilow2 Si., Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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WOODEN SPOIL 


- 
VICTOR ROUSSEAU 








SYNOPSIS—Hilary Askew, a _ jy 
American forester, goes to Quebec to 
ten-mile tract of timber, 

















possession of a 
ealled “The Rosny White Elephant 
vhich was left to him by his uncle a- 
ne, the notary in charge, tells him 
] the property is of little value, and 
offers to buy it at a low price for his as- 
sociates, Brousseau and Morris. Askew, 
whose suspicions have been aroused, re- 
jects this offer, and sets out to examine 
the tract for himself Upon reaching the 
tract and interviewing the foreman, Lafe 
Connell, a New Englander, he finds that 
Lamartine and his associates compose the 
company owning the tract of timber ad- 
joining his. The management of his tract 
seems to be entirely under their control, 
as well as a great many affairs of the 


The foreman decides to work 


community 
and drives him over the tract. 


for Hilary 


The determination of Brousseau to ruin 
Hilary is brought to his attention on ev- 
ery turn Leblanc, the chief jobber, and 
Pierre, an agent of Brousseau’s, are inso- 
lent and malicious. Hilary is surprised to 
find another enemy in Madeleine Rosny 








resents t 


her 


daughter of the Seigneur, who 











presence of an American among 

people Upon Morris’ return, Hilary de- 
mands the books and map Morris be- 
comes angry and resigns, first telling the 
men they are discharged. Hilary, with 
difficulty, reassures them and ypoints 





Lafe as foreman In studying the books 


Hilary discovers a great deficit due to dis- 








honest work by Morris. In order to secure 
necessary funds he leases a tract to Le- 
blanc, who selects one near the chateau 
and begins cutting. This angers the 
Seigneur, who will not listen to Hilary’s 
explanation. 
CHAPTER 6—THE FIRST 
ENCOUNTER. 

He jerked the reins, and the horse, sens- 
ing its driver’s anger, broke into a gal- 
lop. Soon it had carried him out of sight 
of the chateau Hilary drew rein half- 
way down the leafy avenue. Anxious as 
he was to get beyond the private limits of 
the place, he felt no disposition to return 
to the office until he had grown cooler. 

He had seen a track that ran at a right 
angle, out of the drive, toward the Rocky 
river He resolved to take this, imagin- 
ine that it would bring him back to the 


mill, and to investigate the nature of the 


According 








growth on either side of it 
to } reckoning, this was not leased to 
any of Leblanc’s men, who had renewed 
their leases on the same terms as Leblanc 
himself 

He noticed with approval a_ splendid 
growth of white spruce. It was a great 
timber country; Hilary had already come 
to that conclusion, and to this that 


and managed, the St 
had the pos 


perpetual 


worked 
tract 


properly 
Boniface bilities of 


conside 


rable profits, ones, if 


he cut wisely and carefully. 

There had been fires in past years in 
various parts, and one big one, forty 
years back; but much of the growth was 
of great size, and much of the second 


growth was approaching maturity 





After driving at a slow pace for half an 
hour, he emerged into a little burned-over 
district, from which he could see for a 
good distance on every side of him He 
stopped the pony and looked about him, 
trying to get his bearings. 

Far away was the Gulf, and, further 
than he had supposed, the black streaks 
and dots of the village, with the streaky 
line of the mill flume, running down to 
the wharf Two miles across the bush 
were the straggling houses of the old part 
of St. Boniface Immediately before him 
was the range of hills thru which the 
Rocky river ran. 

The road must run down to the gorge, 
where was the main way between the mill 





the interior of the Hilary 


decided 


and seigniory, 





He drove on again. The track had been 
lisused that season, and was overgrown 
with creeping raspberry  briers which 
made progress difficult. In swampy places 

which mired the horse to the fetlocks 
a little jungle of ferns had grown up 
since t summer rains. The ground grew 








into a tangle 


the 


descending 


to 


vier 
eT 


horse’s shoul 





a bushes, rising 





ders, and ished his way energetically 
thru them le Hilary wondered wheth- 
er the path ended in this marsh, and was 


gz returning An 1ddenly the 
undergrowth fell aw e road ran 
upward again, hard and firn toward a 


creek tribu- 


considerir 





bridge that spanned a wide 
tary to 
Now 


Rocky river 


Hilary knew where he was. It was 


the creek which he had passed that morn- 
ing when he drove out with Connell to 
inspect the seigniory. 

He was about to continue on his way 
along the main road to the mill, but an 


impulse urged him to turn the horse about 
and seek the road that led to Leblanc’s 








old 


sound 


Presently he heard the 
of axes among the He came 
1] the clearing, to camp 
still standing, and a great of newly- 
hewn timber stacked up under the trees, 
The men were hard at work they 
did not contemplate vacating on the first 
of October. 


concession. 


ipon old 





as as if 


At Hilary’s appearance, two or three 
men looked up from the logs which they 
were sawing and whispered. They seemed 


At that moment Hilary 
impression of 


to draw together 
had a 
proaching trouble. 


clearly defined 


ap- 





He got down from the buggy and fast- 
ened the horse to a tree. He approached 
a little group that had formed. He did 


not recognize any of the faces as those of 
men from St. Boniface—and he was strong 
on remembering faces he had once 
seen, 


“Where's 


that 


Monsieur Leblanc?” he asked 


the nearest man. 

The man scowled and shrugged his 
shoulders He glanced toward the camp. 
Hilary, looking that way, saw Black 
Pierre emerging from one of the huts. 
He went toward him, and the two men 
met face to face. 

Still without reason to believe in 
Pierre’s hostile intention, Hilary suddenly 





became aware that they were ringed by 


a circle of men, who gradually drew in 
toward them. 

**Morning,” said Hilary, nodding. 
“Where is Monsieur Leblanc?” 


*“T don’t know answered Pierre, 
scowling. ‘‘Look for him if you want him. 


He’s your man, ain’t he?” 
‘“‘He is, but you are not What are you 
doing on my land? And these men—are 


o 


they yours? 


“What you mean, your land?’ demand- 











ed Pierre. “I work here for Monsieur 
Brousseau, with Monsieur Brousseau’s 
men.” 

Hilary saw, out of the corner of his 
eye, that the ring was swiftly contract- 
ing. It struck him that Pierre and he 
were posted face to face, like prize-fight- 
ers. He tried to keep his temp ind to 
remember Conne counsel. Pierre 
hought he was afraid. He sneered openly. 

“Last time I came here,” said Hilary, 
calmly, disregarding the other trucu- 
lence, ‘“‘Monsieur Leblanc was in charge 
of this territory. Now I find you here in 





place. I h 


Leblanc’s 














Again I ask what yo ire doing here.” 

“I don’ know what you mear snorted 
Pierre, ‘“‘an’ I got no time to waste in 
foolishness This here is the Ste. Marie 
limits Monsieur sseau an’ Monsieur 
Morris run the Ste Marie limits Le- 
blane, he work for them las’ yea Now 
I got Leblanc’s ce.”’ 

“The Ste. Marie limits are on the other 
side of the Riviere Roucheus¢ said Hil 


ary. 


“Holy 


Name! ain't I this side of Riviere 


Rocheuse? Didn’ you cross him coming 
here 


“That creek is not the Rivere Rocheuse, 





as you know very well, Pierre 

Black Pierre thrust his face forward 
into Hilary's “Say, I got no time to 
waste wit’ you,” he snarled “If you 
come to fight, say so 

“I'll give you five minutes to get off 
my land,” 

“You wan’ to fight, eh? All right," 


growled the other, suddenly stripping off 
his short, open jacket. 


Hilary had just time to fasten the top 
button of his coat before Pierre, with a 
bellow, charged him, } head down, his 





ade 


mus- 


Pierre n 


he was 


‘ ,< ; o ) 
arms working like 








Vicious stabs at him 
cle-bound and could not extend the elbow- 
joint with force, but any of his short 
delivered a shoulder like a 
mutton joint, would his knocked a man 


senseless 


short, 





any 
blows from 


ive 


as Pierre precipi- 


and gave him a 


asiae 


Hilary 
tated h 


stepped 
imself upon him 


short uppercut with the left. Pierre went 
reeling past him, tripped over a project 
ing trunk of a tree, and fell sprawling to 
the grour 


A second later he was up again, rush- 












£ it Hilary Despite Hilary’s blows, 

which nearly blinded him, and covered 
his face with blood, he managed to get 
home two bo< deliv es which knocked 
the wind o of t America Hilary 
forced to ¢ i He had boxed 

it college a de t t Ww al 
years before, but t ory t- 





vely 





iv came “It's footwork 
that wins,”’ his teacher had told him. He 
stepped from side to side, guarding him- 
self against Pierre’s furious lunges dex- 
terously, until the opportunity for a tell- 
ing cross-counter with the right sent 


Pierre crashing backward. 
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He rose, spitting the blood out of his 
mouth, and rushed at Hilary again. This 
time he managed to lock arms about him, 
and, holding him securely with the left, 
pummeled him. Hilary forgot his science 





and shot his right upward between toe 
arm and the body, landing on Pierre’s 
chin Pierre reeled, but he did not let 
go his hold. He grasped Hilary like a 
bear, hugging him till the breath was 
nearly out of his body, and forcing the 


point of his chin in under Hilary's collar- 
bone. 

The woodsmen, who had anticipated an 
easy victory for their leader, crowded, 
yelling, about the pair as they rolled here 





and there in the sawdus There are no 
rules in lumber-camp fighting, and there 
were none now. Each man put forth his 


win. 


older, 


whole strength and craft to 


Pierre was several years the and 





winded by fast living, but his muscles 
were as firm as a young man’s. Know- 
ing that his enemy's science was more 
than a match for his superior strength, 


the clinch, but gradually 
shifted his g upward, first pinioning 
Hilary’s arm, then gripping his shoulder, 
until he had him by the throat. 

Hilary, gasping under the 
pressure, the faces of the 


He the 


he maintained 





sp 


relentless 
lumbermen 
triumph 


saw 


swim round him. saw 
and the joy, the mockery and the hatred 
on each; there was no pity for the Amer- 


ican; many an old land question, many a 
racial conflict had become incarnate in 
that fight under the pines. Hilary real- 
ized that it was a battle, not for the tim- 
ber tract, but for his own life. 

At that moment, oddly enough 
came before him a clear pictu 


there 


of. Made- 





leine Rosny, standing in the living-room 
of the chateau, tapping her riding-boot. 


He wanted nothing so much as to conquer 
her scorn of him; and he thought that it 
was really Brousseau whom he was fight- 






ing, Brouss 1, who was to marry her, 
and not Black Pierre. 
Pierre’s face grinned into his own ma- 





lignantly, plastered with dust and smeared 
with the sweat that drove white furrows 
across it. Hilary let his hands fall limply 
For just a second Pierre relaxed } 
to shift it that the thumb-knuckles 
should close on the carotids. Then Hilary 
put all his strength into a terrific drive 
h 


is 





sp, 


so 





with the left. The blow caught Pierre 
between the eyes, his arms went up, re- 
leasing Hilary, and he tottered backward 
The yells of the lumbermen, which had 


suddenly ceased. 


ild recover himself Hil- 


been continuou 
Before Pierre cou 











ary let him have it with the right. Pierre 
went to the ground. Hilary, still only 
half conscious, and hardly seeing the 


deep chestful 
with dancing 
yut of it 


nearest 


pros 
of : 
specks, 
he 


spectators 








4 black cloud, filled 
wam before his vision. (¢ 
face of 


It was filled with an 





saw the one of the 
antici- 
that instinctively Hil- 


pation so pungent 

ary leaped aside. Out of the cloud he saw 
Black Pierre plunge forward, a knife in 
his hand. The spent blow cut Hilary’s 
sleeve Pierre recovered If and 


spec- 


American, a 
sweat and 
ht 


rushed at the 
tacle, drippir 





~y 





jaw, 
whirl- 


Black 


under the 


went 








ordered, 








inderstood and ran _ into 
But Pierre was only sham- 
pened his eyes, fixed them with 
ate on Hilary, and mumbled. 
" said Hilary. 

Pierre rose sullenly, edging out of the 
reach of the expected blow. He was 
cowed, the fighting spirit was out of him, 
as it was out of his companions They 
were not individually cowards, but like 
children; and their leader’s downfall had 
unsettled their world As civilized men 
fear the law, the lumbermen feared the 
unknown forces that lay behind Hilary 
and manifested themselves thru the 
strength of his arm. 

I'll give you five minutes to get off 
the St. Boniface territory into the Ste. 
Marie limits, the other side of Rocky 
river,’ Hilary said. He turned to the 
spectators I'll thrash every man not 
employed by me who comes upon my 


land,”’ he announced. 














Whether they understood the meaning 
of the words or not, they realized the 
significance of the gesture. Black Pierre 
among his companions at the edge of the 
clearing, stopped his retreat. He meant 
at least to save his face by threats. But 
Hilary had deliberately turned his back 
on him, and, without apparent fear of 
danger, exan g the shacks, and 
poking the moss out of the interstices be- 
tween the logs with a forked stick. When 
he ti the last of the St Marie men 
was disappearing out of the clearing down 
the road. He waited long enough for them 
to reach the fork before re-entering the 








He was th ful on the drive home- 
ward He kr hat it was only the un- 
expected nature of his action which had 
cleared the concession That had been a 


paramount duty; at any cost he must 
preserve the integrity of his land. But, 
given Bro eau’s leadership and active 






hostility, 
would 


rey could put up a fight which 
render him impotent. Physical 











force could bring him nowhere in tha 








end. 

‘Lord, Mr. Askew, you look as i; ‘a 
been in a fight,’”’ said Lafe, as Hi! - 
tered the mill office, cheek sed 
and a lump over his eye—no very 1 
sive punishment. : =] 

*T have,” said Hilary. *T’ve t in 
two First I went up to Monsi« Se 
ny’s, to try to square him at " 
panhandle tract of Leblanc’s. | % 


get very far there.” 

“I could have told you that, 
me know,” said Connell, repr« 
“Brousseau has the whip hand t fe 








set Leblanc on to the game, and hx eld 
Rosny against you.” 

“Then I thought I'd take a lo " 
blanec’s old territory, to make s t 
he was not running both leases for 1- 















gle payment,” Hilary continued I 
found Black Pierre and his mer * 
busily on my own limits.” . 

“And you got into trouble w ' 
Don’t say he struck you, Mr ! 
That's too bad!’’ 

“He did, and I struck him a go 
times. In fact, Lafe I kno 
Pierre out and turned the gang @ 
concession,”’ : 

“What!” yelled Lafe Connell, » 
out of his chair. ‘“‘D’you mean t 
Mr. Askew, you stood up to Pier 3 
and whipped him?” 

“That's about the size of it, L y 
this astonishment? Don't I look sky 
enough ” ; 

Lafe looked at him solemnly. \ (se 
kew, you've made your reputatio: 3 
all,” he answered. “Why, Pierr ) 
the bully of the camps these tw r. 
Ten years ago there wasn’t a 1 who 
could stand up to him, and since t _ 





I guess you've es shed 
Mr. Askew 


body’s dared. 
yourself soli 





So events proved. It took : t an 
hour for the embellished story t ter 
thru to the mill. Before w was 
knocked off that afternoon, H be- 
came conscious of a new deferer 3 


hands’ manner, of gaping looks that fol- 


lowed him when he went from e to 
mill, or back. For the first t St. 
Boniface began to believe that t Morris 





regime had really passed. 
“We've still got Brousseau, t said 
Hilary to Lafe. ‘‘When 


do y« se 








he’s going to declare himself?” 

“Soon,”’ said Lafe, “You've to 
that, Mr. Askew.” 

“I've thought,” said Hila 
may be inclined to accept the 
After all, he’s had his pickin; sn't 
he?”’ 

Lafe shook his head. ‘You get 
on to these people’s ways, sir n- 
swered. “They're stupid eno t 
off their noses to spite their faces S- 
seau feels that you're a challer 1 
as boss, and he’d stop at not get 
you out of St. Boniface.”’’ 


“Well,” 





answered | 





“we'll meet that trouble wher es 
Meanwhile, don’t spare the t 1 
breaking up those piles and set m 
thru the mill I've got to get rec- 
ord load next month, and I’: g to 
credit all the wood that goes thr l 


Boniface 


any action 


tract 
he 











CHAPTER 7—BROUSSEAU 
DECLARES WAR. 
Brousseau was not long in g 
war On the following afternoo: s he 
sat in his office, Hilary, looking the 
window, saw Madeleine Rosny d g 3 








rig along the road toward the n 
side her sat a man whom he } ever 
seen before. He surmised at o1 that 


it was Brousseau, but he hardly « 
that the girl was bringing him to the 
6 
Such proved to be 
stopped at the door, 








the 
and 


case. 


Hilary 





glimpse of Madeleine’s. vareted, ] 
face as she sat waiting, as if H was 
beneath her pride, as if to stop t was 
no more than to stop at any rer’s 
shack. Her companion leaped and 


came briskly to the door 





He was a man of something n than 
forty, but active and young lool He 
wore a trim black moustache straw 
hat, which he did not remove, s t 
ily on his head, he was sprucely ¢ ssed, 


and his fé vulgar and self 
tho it was, had yet an aspect of | 
He came into the office ar 


ace 


down at Hilary, who at once 
faced him 

“I'm Mr. Brousseau,” said t! sitor. 
“That means something to you Ase 
kew?”" 

‘I've heard of you,” said Hil ‘ 

“You'll hear more of me. Y te 
ed one of my men yesterday. Do né 
you can come into this country ck 

it like that for al 


my men abou 
duty?” 
He was 


Rosny sé 


cutting my timber.”’ 


‘He was where I located hi was 
on the west side of the Riv Roe 
ucheuse 

“He was between Riviere Rocheuse and 
the creek that flows into it. H s cut 
ting where Leblanc has been cutting and 

ny cone 


Leblanc was employed by the Ros 
cern.”’ a 
“He was on the west side of Riviere 





v 
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use.” snarled Brousseau. “The 
*~heuse has never been sur- 
you call the creek is the up- 
Riviere Rocheuse Leblane 
on to cut that tract for Mr. 
be se our two companies worked 
hand. It is not my way to make 


, 
tions, Monsieur Askew, but take ° 
what it is worth.” 
. so, and it is worth nothing,” Hil- Sep I 
swered. “What is your proposi- 


assaulted my man.” 
r mind your man. He started it, 
eded it. If I find him on my 


s I hpi: It him again. You haven't ° 
here to complain about that. ia —on a GLOBE equipped 
Brousseau. What have y. e 
i Au hat have you come fa and you have light 
I sseau advanced and banged his fist 
desk. ‘ “lve poy here ie tell yeu in the barn to make work 
you’re a fool, young man,” he an- me " 
‘a “My word goes in this part of easier, and mn the home 


try, and you can’t come in here 


nye to make things more 


nk,” said Hilary, with emphasis, 


ll o far from fighting you, the St. bright and cheerful. 


B ee concern has done pretty well by 






eet 





pam eo 


Mr. Morris and I worked together. He 
saw that our interests were identical.” e 


Now you're talking sense. This ain’t 


ON feast news sad ties, | Electricity onthe farmismore ! | 
the United States, where you rich men than a luxury —it.is a necessity —as 

















aan) 





can come into a territory and grab it é ° . 

away from the people under their noses. it not only provides light at the turn of the 

We ain't used to it and we won't have it. ‘ ° . . 

You'll put Mr. Morris back as manager switch, but power at low cost to operate all kinds of light farm machinery. 
nd go home, or else you'll sell out to 


me.” It eliminates fire risk and takes the drudgery out of housework. 


“Yes, it does come to about the same 
ng.” said Hilary. ‘‘Why don’t you ask 





me to make you a free gift of the con- 


Cn cord exagv aco City Electric Service on the Farm 


casm. He was educated enough to be 
by banter, but not quick enough to 


relat. rl pow you my own proposi- When you select a GLOBE 


tion,” said Hilary. “It’s this. You can 


° P 
either submit your books to my inspec- Light and Power Plant you jare 
tion and make good on that lumber that assured of elect ° ] equipment of the most 


Morris stole from me last year, and keep 
ee 


1 on your own limits, or you .can modern and effective kind. The GI OBE 


) the mill rights after October first 





giv 





Pa tll your owe wt” Light and Power Plant is built on exactly 
srousseau turned white with rage. . . ° 
“y I run you out of this country,” he the same principle as the Central Station 


“T'll freeze you out before the win- 


vet, Maa ee Ge Ge Plants used for City Light and PowerService. 


said Hilary. ‘‘Meanwhile, I 

‘re keeping the buggy waiting, 

‘ is no use in prolonging this 
sation unless you want to accept 











seau shook with wrath he opened 
ith to speak, but snorted instead; 
his fist furiously, and, turning 
heel, stamped out of the office. 
s desk Hilary watched him climb 
iggy and drive away. His head 
toward Madeleine Rosny’s, and 
king emphatically and gesticu- 
ely 








a declared,”’ said Hilary to him- 
self, \ relief, as he settled himself in 


was declared, and Hilary suspect- 










ed t isseau was already upon the 
¥ n, half an hour later, he 
Saw buggy whirl past the office again. 
Madeleine Rosny had driven Brousseau 
from t chateau in the direction of Ste. 
Marie, and there was no reason why he 
Should be returning with her unless he 
had already been planning mischief. The 
bu sy crossed the bridge and proceeded 
up the river road 


lary talked the matter over with Lafe 

r day. “If we can get a good 
out before the Gulf closes,” he 
can carry on till spring. But 
we can’t haul lumber out of the 











It has every feature that can 


possibly be required in an electric 
plant for individual requirements. Starts 
by pressing a button. Stops automatic- 
ally when the batteries are fully charged. 
The engine develops 3 H. P. and, being 
equipped with a belt pulley, can be used 
to operate light farm machinery 
such as the milking machine, 
churn, cream separator, fanning 
mill or feed grinder. 


It is so well balanced that 
there is practically no vibration. 
In fact, a GLOBE Light and Power 


Plant can be operated from no load to 
full load mounted on three milk bottles. 


Dealers and Distributors! 


If you are open for a profitable farm light- 
ing plant connection it would be well to 
communicate with us at once. Some desirable 
territory is still open. 

Write for our informative booklet on ‘‘Electricity 
on the Farm.’’ It is free. 


Globe Electric Company 


376 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 




















‘s until there's several feet of snow | of wine bottles. The starting of the logs } on having started his counter-offensive | trouble is, Mr. Askew, you try to make 
a 5! yund.”” had wedged them together here. against Brousseau. In spite of the man’s your American ideas work up here, when 
And that won't be fill navigation’s Out in midstream, straddling the logs | influence in the district, he felt assured | they won't, and you don’t understand con- 
ended for the year,” said Lafe. and balancing themselves above the rush- | of the loyalty of the bulk of his men. Lafe | ditions at all” 
ape ~ going to put thru the mill ev- | ing torrent, the polemen were trying to | was worth a hundred, and little Baptiste “I understand a rogue when I see him, 
tir nggteipe lumber in the river.” con- | start the packed masses with their gaffs. | knew his job perfectly. He went to bed | whether he’s American or Canadian,” said 
eapallpent | “We'll keep Dupont busy. | Somewhere in that wooden rampart was | in high spirits. Hilary hotly. 
st Pe oa wie up the year with a sub- | the key-log, dislodging which would put He was on his way to the dam next “Now, come, Mr. Askew,” protested 

“The i ae ee credit. the whole mass in motion; but it was im- | morning when a buggy came dashing | Morris suavely. “It’s natural that you 

— _ Marie lumber,” mused Lafe. possible to locate it. The face of the river | gown the road toward him and pulled up | should feel sore when you find that your 
it % eee: he y call it so. But I believe | was solid from side to side of the gorge | sharply. Inside were Brousseau and Mor- } plans and ideas won't work. You thought 
of Br a a ve got the whip hand | to a height of twenty feet. , ris. The former seemed inarticulate with | you could run the business after the 
ap eaapeapeetipr ee pe because it’s our mill, Above the narrows the roaring stream | rage; he stuttered incoherently and tried | American pattern. But you can’t, and 
ete mt's independent of Brousseau. was bringing down more logs, swelling to leap out when he saw Hilary, but Mor- you’re making a hash of it. There have 
®t 2 apres oad ep = + ay Pay lum- the barricade. If the wall gave suddenly, | ris restrained him. been misunderstandings, but Mr. Brous- 

. e daren’t go to law about it.” the polemen would be swept to imme- e ey ae i a seau doesn’t bear hard feelings——” 
ett Pt roved the scheme, with warn- diate death. Hilary decided to call them ae ee ee ciiee Sane “The devil I don’t!” yelled Brousseau, 
een ‘lary about going slow. They | off. thing that you've ever done in your life. | ‘'ying again to leap out of the vehicle. 
a to the dam and looked over the They came reluctantly, for the lumber- Now pre vou willine to leten to reason “And might agree to let bygones be by- 
pack . ® river. Riviere Rocheuse was man is fearless of danger from water or om ase you not?” = ‘ s gones,”” continued Morris, not at all dis- 
. Gas far as the eye could reach. The tree. It was clear, however, that it would i 4 turbed b the interruption, “with all 
Sight ; ; . : ee , ee ' _— oe y i I > with a 
be th... | Hilary's spirits. There must | be necessary to start the mass with dyna- “If fie I willing to sell—no, cards on the table, with a view to making 
— artis dollars’ worth of lumber | mite. said Hilary. a clean sweep and amalgamating the two 
an he igh banks, ready to be “I guess that’s the trick,” said Lafe. “That's off the mark, Mr. Askew. Mr. concerns.” 

Pl the rossing mill for Dupont’s “Baptiste here is an expert dynamiter.” Brousseau wouldn’t buy after the way The words of the smooth thief were too 
T ay “Yes, that shift him quick,” said Jean- you’ve treated him. It’s this: You're much for Hilary. 

a. © to him a little later. Marie. “Mighty quick, maybe. I think, planning to take the Ste. Marie logs, ain’t “You cheating scamp!” he shouted, ad- 
mi "6s n the dam are going into the Mr. Askew, it is better first to make you? That’s theft, pure and simple. Do vancing upon him with an intent so man- 
a he said, “but they ain't stronger your boom, or else your timber | you suppose you can come up here and ifestly hostile that Morris grabbed the 
a os “own-stream above it. Baptiste go over the rapids into the Gulf.” put across a trick like that?’ whip, lashed the horse, and whirled past 

Th, & jam in the gorge.” “How long will it take?” asked Hilary. ‘Tll hold you there, Morris,”’ answered | him, nearly knocking him down, while 
SNe the rig and drove to the spot “A week, maybe, for good work. That Hilary. ‘‘Where is the lumber that Le- Brousseau, who was at any rate no cow- 
Sete 2 Ooree the logs were floating | boom. he will never stand so many logs | blanc and his men cut last winter? It | ard, tried to leap out and get at Hilary. 
Cgeed — Riviere Rocheuse, and the as that, Mr. Askew.” hasn’t gone thru the mill.” It struck Hilary as comical afterwards 
flume an was carrying them up to the “Get a gang to work at daybreak to- “a stacked somewhere, I suppose,” when he remembered Morris clinging to 
of logs “i at the gorge was a solid wall morrow.”” Hilary instructed him. growled Morris. ‘I ain t responsible for Brousseau and using all the weight of his 
’ » Packed like the straw coverings That night Hilary congratulated himself Leblanc’s way of running his business, The fat body to keep him in his seat, while he 
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the into safer 
quarters 


But at 


lashed horse wildly to get 


the time Hilary could hardly keep 














himself from running after the buggy, 

ile Brousseau continued shouting and 
catching at the reins till the vehicle was 
out of sight. 

When it had disappeared the cold fit 
came upon Hilary He was getting a rep- 
utation as a fighting man, and this was 
the last thing he desired. 

It was not only impolitic, but it would 
prove fatal if ever he were attacked and 
injured. With such a reputation he could 
count on the protection of no court in the 
province. 

Lafe—slow, wise far-seeing, cynical 
Lafe—who had warned him from the first 
to be cautious, shook his head when he 
heard of this latest exploit 

The next morning Brousseau struck 
first blow. Hilary had just ordered 
rig in order to drive over to Leblanc’s 
lease and try to stop the operations about 
the chateau, when Leblanc appeared in the 
office, accompanied by four ruffians whom 
Hilary recognized as the sub-jobbers 

Well, Leblanc?” asked Hilary 

“What's this I hear you make com- 
plaint about my work?” Lebl 
manded 

You've been cutting around t ( 
teau, Leblanc, and you'll ive to stop 
said Hilary You knew you were 
supposed to cut there 

“Ain't I ot right to cut on my owr 
lease?’’ demanded the jobber, truculent 

*‘Maybe you have, but any e 
not going to cut around the c 

“You think so?” asked Leblar Iso 
jently. ‘“‘All right. You find another 
jobber Maybe you find one 1 Sept 
ber what couldn’t get a job for next win- 
ter, you are so clever I don’ know For 
me, I go to work for Monsieur Morris 
Ste. Marie.” 

“So that’s your game, Leblanc! ow 
about that contract 

That’s all right. But if I don’ pay on 

January first, the contract is no good 
That was your words, which you write 
down. Well, I keep the lease if you like, 
Monsieur Askew, an’ I cut where I like, 
or I don’ pay one cent. An’ these men 
say they go wherever I go. They won't 
work for you if I go, because you thrash 
Black Pierre. They ain't dogs, they're 
men, an’ they got families They don’ 
stand for no beating with fists Maybe 
you change your mind about the cut- 
ting?” 

“Go to the devil!” shouted Hilary 

“Maybe you like to beat these men 
now, eh?” sneered Leblanc. “No? All 
right. You find other boss jobber an’ 
little jobbers, Monsieur Askew.” 

He clapped on his hat, and, as if they 
had rehearsed the scene, the four ruffi- 
ans followed Leblanc in solemn and tri- 
umphant parade across the floor and out 


of the office. 
This was first blood with a vengeance 
Leblanc’s lease was a necessity: it meant 


money, and money just when his capital 
would be exhausted It was essential to 
sub-lease the tract to someone else But 


there was no one in St. Boniface capable 


of assuming charge of such a contract. 
The habitants had no heads for business 
and no money to invest All that was 
paid out in wages flowed back to the 
store, owned by the Ste. Marie Company, 
and to the Ste. Marie saloons. Ste. Marie 
was bleeding St. Boniface white in every 
way 

Filled with resentment, Hilary counter- 
manded the order for the rig and walked 
up by the mill The logs were ascending 
the toothed gear one by one, nd the 
same melancholy procession, stripped 
snow-white, was descending from the 
rossing room along the flume to swell the 
increasing pile beside the wharf 

Hilary's nerves were raw and quivering 








as he reached the end of the strip of land 
where Rocky river pours the Gulf 
below The whistle blew, ar e turned 
toward St. Boniface and st pped, wateh- 
ing the mob of men emerging from the 
mill. 

How far could he count on the ° To 
the last penny, perha and terally 
Their jobs would hold ther t 1 in 
Spite of Brousseau, just so lor is the 
wages were forthcoming Probably e- 
tenths of them resented his presence in 
their country His victory over Black 
Pierre had raised him in their estima- 
tion; they might hate him instead of de- 
Spising him, but that was all He could 








count on the devot 
perhaps one n 


and f 
beside Lafe Conn¢ 


ion fulness of 


an 


little Baptiste 

The gang was hard at work below the 
dam, strengthening the structure of the 
boom Riviere Rocheuse, pouring down 
from the foothills of the Laurentians, 
speeds with great force thru the gorge 
above St. Boniface widens opposite the 


settlement, and, ¢ 
shoots straight 
cliff into the Gulf 

It was between 
forge, at the 
that the concrets 
ed, holding back 
and admitting it 
below, filled with 
was the wooden boom, which kept back 
the logs from the cataract below and di- 


ither 


ng its waters there 
dart 


asa over the broken 
this cataract and the 
art of the stream, 
dam had been construct- 
the the river 
by degrees into the lake 
Beneath the lake 


wider | 
force of 


logs 
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verted them up to the flume, toward the 
cogged chain, which caught them and 























A Big Harvester Book 
For You Free 


This fully illustrates and describes 
this binder and other John Deere 
harvesting tools. An interesting and 
profitable booklet for you to have. 
Write today. Drop a card to John 
Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for Booklet 
GB-434 
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HEN you buy a John Deere Grain Binder you have 


assurance of two important things. 


It is an exception- 


ally light draft binder for operation behind your horses, and it 
has ample strength for most severe operation behind your 





tractor. 


GRAIN 





portant quality. 
getting out of alignment. 


JOHN DEERE 


BINDER 


Because of its great strength—ability to stand twists and strains in” severe 
conditions—the John Deere is easy on the horses. 


Don’t overlook this im- 


The rigid construction prevents the working parts from 
The drive chains, the drive shafts, the sickle, 


and canvases all run true—no binding to cause heavy draft. This construction 
also prevents excessive wear and breakage even in the roughest, hilliest land. 


In many other respects, also, the 
John Deere is a better built binder. 
Its main bearings are self-aligning. 
It has a stronger main frame; better 
built wheels; more rigid platform; 
greater capacity; a better constructed 
and a more dependable binder 
attachment. 

Its bundle carrier is easy to operate, 
and because of the adjustments pro- 
vided, the carrier can be kept in easy 
working order during the life of the 
machine. 

Its Quick Turn Tongue Truck is dis- 
tinctive. The axle of the truck is 
flexibly mounted. The wheels hold 
to the ground, taking off side draft 


from the horses, and keeping the 
binder running straight. Square 
turning is another advantage of this 
truck, 

The John Deere Binder is regularly 
equipped with Quick Turn Tongue 
Truck for operation with horses. 
Special tractor hitches can be furn- 
ished. The change from horse to 
tractor operation is quickly made. 
You will get real satisfaction from 
the John Deere. You will find it an 
exceptionally profitable binder in- 
vestment. It will give you more 
years of dependable service, and 
the cost for upkeep will be lower. 








into the flume water, which 
thru the rossing mill 
when the jam was broken, the pres- 


of the great mass of logs proved too 


guided them 
ran 
If, 


sure 











strong for the boom, instead of passing 
into the flume they would pour over the 
cataract into the St. Lawrence where 
their retrieval would be impossible, Such 
an accident had happened on a small 
scale once before If it should happen 
now, the loss would end all of Hilary’s 
hopes 

He was glad Baptist had seen this 
He was glad that his gang did not cease 
work when the whistle blew, but con- 
tinued energetically upon their labors 
like beavers in a lake Hilary searched 
among them for the figure of the little 
time-keeper and general utility man, but 

ed to find it 

He ascended the hill beside the rushing 
cataract He was crossing the waste land 
where the logs and tin cans were strewn 
when he saw Jean-Marie. The little man 
Was engaged in earnest conversation with 
Black Pierre be a shed in which were 
kept a spare bi y and a few sets of har 
ness. Black Pierre seemed to be protest 
ing vigorously. 

The presence of the man beside Bap- 
tiste came to Hilary with a shock. With- 
out changing his pace he advanced toward 
them, in his mind repeating Lafe’s advice 
over and over 

He was still inwardly quivering, yet 
trying to appear unconcerned, when the 
two perceived him Pierre turned toward 
him with a scowl on his bruised face. His 
eyes were blackened, and he looked the 
incarnation of malignancy 

He spoke to Baptiste quickly, and, to 
Hilary's surpris¢ Baptiste, without ac- 


knowledging his presence, walked -slowly 
away with him Baptiste’s sudden de- 
parture puzzled Hilary a good deal at the 
time, and much more afterward. 
(Continued next week) 





SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
EXPEL WORMS INA DA 


Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to 
disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 
this in your herd by worming them with 

0\Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 
and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. 
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[ Veterinary 


a 


FISTULA OF THE WITHERS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
have a mare which seems to have a 
She has a bunch up on the 


























stula. 

. thers just back of the collar, and it is 
beginning to run most of the time. I am 
short on horses and money, too. She isn’t 
lame from the running sore when I work 
her Would you suggest doing anything 
f .er? Can such sores be cured perma- 
nently? 1 had a veterinarian look at it. 
He said it looked like the bunch was too 
low down for a fistula. Will it hurt her 
to work her? Can I give her something 





to stop the pus from forming all the 
time?” 
The term “fistula” means simply a 


sinus or pipe connecting with a secreting 
gland or with dead or diseased tissue or 
a foreign body in an abscess. It may oc- 
cur anywhere on the body. It certainly 
is present in this case, but may be per- 
manently remedied. Employ a graduate 
yeterinarian to lay open every pipe or 
pocket so that all dead or diseased tissues 
be removed and free drainage se- 
cured for pus. He should then swab the 
wound with tincture of iodin. Afterward 
» cavity should be packed daily with a 
» of oakum or antiseptic gauze satu- 
with a mixture of equal quantities 
irpentine and raw linseed oil, or any 
preparation the veterinarian may prefer. 
A tag of oakum should be allowed to hang 


may 





a 


from the wound, to serve as a drain, and 
lard or vaseline should be freely applied 
to the skin under the wound, to protect 


it from the turpentine. The veterinarian 


should also give hypodermic treatment 
with a bacterin against pus. 
° 


SWELLING. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 
‘an you tell me what ails my yearling 


ram? I first noticed a slight swelling 
en one side of the face. This gradually 
was swollen shut 


got worse till the eye 


ear was three times its natural 





t ess. This swelling then commenced 
or e othér side, and swelled like the 
f side, and went part way down the 
ne The ram is with other rams. Could 
this be caused from a bruise? The rams 
} two and one-half pounds of alfalfa 
é pound of mixed clover and tim- 
ot vith one pound of grain per day of 
oats, bran, oil meal and a very little corn. 
I painted this swelling with iodine 
; subsiding. Is it contagious?” 

Ss swellings from bruises are common 
i ms, as they bunt each other, and 
f reason often have to be fitted 
\ ips of canvas to prevent injury. It 
i likely that pus has formed, and 
f reason you should open up any 
s ace which evidently contains 
l In some cases, especially just 
af injury, the swelling contains 
serur nd that may be reabsorbed. The 
condition is not contagious In autumn, 
v hungry lambs or sheep are turned 


meadow and subble fields where 
nd much feed, it is not uncommon 
ave many of them die of sidden swell- 
f the head. That trouble probably 
is erysipelas and due to germs; big-head 
‘ep also is common at certain times 
among western sheep on the range and 
the exact cause is unknown. It often 
Proves fatal. 








MILKLESSNESS, 
subscriber writes: 
T have a heifer that is in good condi- 
tion. She had a calf a few days ago. As 
le i not give milk, I gave the calf an- 
other cow's milk. The calf died when it 
was four days old. This heifer’s bag is 
not hard. What can I do for her, or can’t 
Ido anything? I have bathed her bag 
With warm water, salt and vinegar, and 
& her a cow drench.” 
on as the heifer has fully recov- 
m calving and put on good con- 
we think it would be best to let 
) the butcher, as it seldom pays 
such a milkless animal. Imme- 
podermic treatment with srtych- 
pilocarpin sometimes starts the 
in such a case if the udder is 
ped and the suppression of milk has 
om chill or shock, as often is 
Treatment is useless when the 
ot developed 
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ABORTION. 
subscriber writes: 
u kindly advise me thru your 
to the ailment and treatment of 
> I have had three cows lose 
es from one to two months be- 
ng time. feed consisted 

ree quarts of ground oats and 
xed and eight ears of sliced corn 
ice a day, also all the mixed 
and clover hay they would clean 
ree access to water and salt. 
this spring. 
ild you advise me to do?” 


Ar 
d 2 


Their 





her cows to calve 





“Aik ntagious abortion disease, which 
the germs, accounts for the loss of 
= es, and, unfortunately, there is 
20 Sp 


‘uc remedy, At once isolate cows 
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*T believe I have the best 


truck on the road’”’ 


Says C.D. Wood, Proprietor of the Pomona Orchard, 
at Flint Hill, Va. 


“I believe I have the best truck on the road. So far it has given no trouble.” 
This endorsement of Selden Trucks is 


The Magazine 
“TRUCK 
TRANSPORTATION” 
will be mailed free to all 
interested upon receipt of 
request to Dept. WF 
SELDEN TRUCK 
CORPORATION 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Ship by Truck 
—SELDEN Truck 


Trucks and the Selden All-Purpose F 
different types of farm bodies in one. 


1%, 2%, 334, 5 Ton Models—All Worm Drive 


to us from farmers and fruit growers in 
—_ of excep 

or the superiority of Selden “In-built 
Selden FARM Trucks are desi : 
meet all requirements of efficient, profitable haulage of farm products. 
Ask us to send you, without obligution ; 


tional service rendered by 
with 





ical of the opinions which come 


arts of the United States. 


All 
Idens. All verify our claims 


ity” construction. 


needs well understood. They 


on your part, literature on Selden 
arm Bods . 


» which combines five 





that have aborted and have them cleansed 
and disinfected by a qualified veterinarian 
who will also instruct you how to cleanse, 
disinfect and whitewash the stable. Then 
syringe out the vagina of each cow and 
heifer daily for two or three weeks before 
service with lukewarm boiled water con- 
taining a heaping teaspoonful of table salt 
to the quart. If there is any abnormal 
discharge from the vagina, use thirty 
grains of permanganate of potash to the 
gallon instead of salt. The cows that 
have aborted should not be bred again 
sooner than the time at which they would 
have been bred had they not aborted. 
Also syringe out the sheath of the bull 
with the permanganate solution before 
and after each service. So treated, the 
disease may gradually subside, affected 
cows becoming immune so that they carry 
calves the full time, but such cows still 
may infect clean cows or heifers, so that 
the latter are best kept separate. Apply 
to the state agricultural experiment sta- 
tion for a free bulletin on abortion, 


LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA, 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have a coming two-year-old draft 
filly that has locomotor ataxia. She can 
walk and run, but has very poor control 
of herself, especially when attempting to 
turn or back. Please tell me what would 
be the best way to treat and care for her. 
Also, what are the chances of a re- 
covery?” 

If locomotor ataxia is really present, it 
may be considered practically incurable; 
but there is a good deal of doubt as to 
the nature of that disease, and the diag- 
nosis as to its presence often is errone- 
ous. In some instances of alleged ataxia 








we have found blood worms to be the 
cause of the weakness and bloodlessness 
that made the colts stagger and finally 
succumb. In other instances, deep-seated 
abscesses causing pressure upon the spinal 
cord have been the cause, and semi- 
starved colts and those affected with 
osteo-porosis or “big head’’ may show 
similar symptoms. The affected colt 
should live an outdoor live, so far as pos- 
sible, and be generously fed crushed oats, 
wheat bran and oil meal, in addition to 
good grass, clover, etc. If necessary, a 
course of nux vomica and Fowler’s solu- 
tion of arsenic may be directed by the 
veterinarian, or he may administer drugs 
for the destruction of intestinal worms, if 
they are proved present. 


PRURITIS. 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“In your issue of January 2d, I noticed 
where an Iowa subscriber asked about 
his hogs. The disease, as I understand 
it, is called ‘pruritis.’ Your advice is to 
feed twice daily in slop one dram of gran- 
ular hyposulphite of soda to each hog. 
I would like to know if this is dangerous 
to sows in pig.’’ 

On general principles, 
give drugs to a pregnant sow until the 
sickness is acute and dangerous. We 
should not advise giving internal remedies 
to a sow that has itchiness of the skin. 
The remedy proposed is useful when no 
parasites can be found causing itchiness 
and where, therefore, derangements of 
the digestive organs are the probable 
cause. Examine the sow for lice, and if 
they are present, put in a hog oiler. Do 
not apply kerosene to the skin of a preg- 
nant sow, as it may cause abortion, If no 


it is best not to 








parasites are found, greatly reduce rich 
fed. Keep the bowels active; make the 
sow take exercise daily, and use bedding 
that is free from barley beards or other 
irritants. 


RINGWORM. 
es . 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is there a cure or preventive for white 
scale or eczema that is often seen on 
young cattle around the eyes, ears and 
on the neck?” 

The disease is ringworm, due to a vege- 
tahJe parasite and therefore contagious. 
Scrub spots free from crusts and then 
paint twice daily with tincture of iodin. 
Rub iodoform into spots on upper eyelids. 
A solution of four ounces of sulphate of 
copper (bluestone) and one pint of hot 
water is effective for spots on neck and 
body. Apply it once a week, rubbing it in 
with an old paint brush. Cleanse, disin- 
fect and paint or whitewash stable and 
rubbing places, Isolate affected animals, 


WEAKNESS IN CALVES. 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 


“We have been losing some calves 
lately. They seem to be small and weak. 
They do not seem to want to drink or 
suck. They just keep getting weaker and 


die. The mothers of the small calves were 
heifers. They have been getting timothy 
and wild hay with corn silage—not much 
grain. Lately they have had clover and 
timothy hay.” 

Such weakness in new-born calves com- 
monly is due to inadequate feeding of the 
pregnant cows If clover or alfalfa hay 
could be allowed, instead of wild hay and 
timothy, the trouble probably would cease. 


Bran also would be a beneficial addition 
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to the ration. It should be remembered, 
however, that the contagious abortion dis- 
ease is a very common cause of such puni- 
ness and weakness in new-born calves, so 
that it would be well to have a trained 


veterinarian examine the cows, and, if 
need be, give them special treatment for 
that disease. 


PROLAPSE OF RECTUM. 


4 Nebraska correspondent writ 
2X 1 ; that we are raising 


sugar to it, and gr 


to skim-milk, until now they get all tl 
skim-milk they will drink, with tanl 

shorts and corn. About three weeks 
the rectum of one came out I 

inch and is still out bu t anite 
bad, and a few days o the otl got tl 
same way if not wors Will 1 ple 





tell me what I can do for them, and wl 
causes the trouble?’’ 

Irritants in the feed cause such a condi- 
tion, usually termed “piles” by farmers 
Little pigs can not well digest the feed 
our correspondent is giving. Let them 
have wheat middlings, ground barley or 
rye and a little flaxseed meal in their 
milk and stop corn and tankage at pres- 
ent. They may have such feed from a 
self-feeder later on when they are devel- 
oping well and on grass or other green 
crop. Open the bowels with a dose of 
eastor oil in milk and then keep them 
active, if necessary adding raw linseed oil 
to the slop. Treat protruded parts by 
cleansing, bathing well with a strong so- 
lution of alum, or dusting with freshly 
powdered ergot; then return them to place 
and tie the pig’s tail down between its 
hind legs for twenty-four hours. That 
may be managed by tying a long tape to 
the brush of the tail, then passing it 
around the body, after pulling the tail 
down between the hind legs, and tying it 
at the place of starting. If that does not 
suffice, take a drawbag stitch in the skin 
around the anus and pull it tight enough 
to purse the anus and prevent protrusion 
of the rectum. Tie the string with a bow- 
knot so that it may be loosened twice 
daily to permit movement of the bowels. 


GARGET—COUGH. 


A Kentucky subscriber writes: 
‘I have a cow with a calf a month old, 
but one side of the udder is still swollen 


and hard I feed bran, oats, corn and 
dairy feed with fodder, wheat straw and 
new grass. Can you suggest anything to 


do for her? What would you do for cough 
among hogs fed corn, bran slop, and sep- 
arated milk? They sleep in barn sheds.” 

Milk the cow three times a day, mas- 
saging the udder well each time, and at 
night rub in a mixture of one part each of 
pure turpentine and fluid extract of poke 
root, fluf®i extract of belladonna and eight 
parts of melted lard or sweet oil, applied 
warm At the same time give two drams 
each of powdered saltpeter and poke root 
once daily in water or feed Reduce the 
rich feed. Keep the bowels active. 

Bran slop is irritating. Omit bran and 
make the slop of middlings, ground rye or 
barley and flaxseed meal. Keep the hogs 
out of dust and damp places. Give them a 
dry board floor to sleep on in a well-ven- 
tilated stable, and bed with straw that is 
free from dust and chaff. Stop all drugs. 


ABNORMAL TEATS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to ask you a question 
about the teats of some of my brood sows 
These teats are turned back in so that 
they are useless. Do you think that they 
could be made to come out in the usual 
shape? I would be glad to hear from you 
about this These sows are pure-bred 
Durocs They have lots of exercise and 
a ration of skim-milk, ground oats, tank- 
mge and a few ears of corn.” 

Buy a breast pump at the drug store, 
and use it as directed It may help in 
such cases, unless the condition is a real 
deformity rather than a lack of develop- 
ment If treatment fails, it would be 
best not to use the sow for breeding an- 
other season. 


DROPSICAL SWELLINGS. 


A Missouri subscriber writes 

“A neighbor is wintering some two and 
three-y« ar-old steers on a feed of dead 
clover, horse weeds and straw The cat- 


tle are doing fairly well except eight or 
ten, that have a swelling in the front fork 
of the under jaw In some cases it is as 
big as a quart cup It goes and comes— 
one day bis the next day small Some 
have had it thirty days or more When 
it start the cattle do not do well. The 
, ‘ 


Swelling is not hard; it feels like right 
thick hide.” 


Such dropsical or edematous swellings 
mre a symptom of bloodlessn« due to 
adlisease or Semi-starvation The latter 
probably is the case with these steers, 
®s they are not being adequately fed 


They should at once have corn, oats bran 
and oil meal or cottonseed meal, along 
with good mixed clover or alfalfa hay 
As tuberculosis also is a possibility it 
would also be well to have them tested 
with tuberculin Any graduate veterina- 
rian ean apply the test, 
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The Seeds My Dad Plants! 


OR more than a generation, successful gare 
deners have been planting Northrup, King & 
Co.’s Seeds. Boys and girls, as well as parents, 
have become familiar with the Northrup, King 
& Co. Seed Case. Each year when its bright, 
fresh packets appear in the dealers’ stores, 
everyone knows the time of fresh, crisp vegeta- 
bles is only a few weeks away. 

The whole family enjoys gardening when 
Northrup, King & Co.’s seeds are planted. Every 
packet assures many delicious meals, as the 
seeds are bred to produce large yields of fine 
flavored vegetables. 

Look for the Northrup, King & Co. Seed Case 
in your town and make early selection of all the 
seed you will need this season. You can now 
get standard size packets of these tested seeds 


for 5c. 


NORTHRUP KING &(Co's 
en) op 2p) eee 


WENGER’S GOLD MEDAL CORN || = 


fanning mill. 
me, 












































Blows fog of germicide on 
EVERY KERNEL of seed 
Grain as it passes through fan- 
ning mill. Kills 
smut, 
Dries 








money, work 












A new Yellow Dent variety ten days’ earlier than Reid’s Yellow Dent, Can use for spraying 

Mature anywhere in Iowa inan ordinary season. _ Large ear, smooth, potataen (ral tose, FANNING 
deep grain, small red cob and strong, sturdy stalk. We believe it is folder aed prices." 

the best yellow market corn for farmers of the corn belt. grown Dealers, agents, get terms. 

in central lowa. Selected, cured and graded by Mr. Wenger in per- Anti-Smut Sprayer Company 

son. Tests 96-97 percent. Sold subject to approval, 146 Allen Street, Buffalo. N.Y. 

Price $6.00 per bushel; bags free; f. o. b. Des Moines i 
Send your order today. We give you 15 days to test it, and satisfy E D S 
yourself, and if for any reason it does not please you, send it back 
and we will refund your money. Descriptive corn catalogue free. Griffith's Early and Reid's Yellow Der vet 








IOWA SEED COMPANY, Sert.30 DES MOINES, IOWA ee ee en ee Sa 


UDAN GRASS «: 


McNabb Putnam county Lilinois. 
Wonderful New Hay Plant. Yields 














Stowell’s Evergreen Sweet Com 
$4.00 per bushel and Golden Bantam $4.50 pe shel. 
Bags at cost. AWE BROS., Blair, Neb. 
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Counts Fong hogy more tonnage per acre than any | REID'S YELLOW DEN . ow 
Cunt 4 t rite . ‘ . oe Early strain, tests 98%. far or sl 

King, Silv my aeed farm, other grass. rows quick. We | pushe! Prompt shipment. WILLEAM C. DE 

92 0 100%. Sold on Regen He Bene will send free, upon request, a | WALL, Grower, Gibson City, Hilinols, 
«a A Sod Of 1D) Gs pprova j a” 'e i inten one SSE 

teed satisfactory or money refunded. Price 65.00 per | sample of the seed, booklet: of in- } Hest strain of Reid’s 

bu., tested, shelled, graded and sacked, f. o. b. Hol formation, 130-page illustrated —- | SEED CORN oe eng $5.00 per 





stein. Order any of this seed, and if you do not find 

it as good or better than any seed you ever saw, 

return the seed and I will refund price paid. Be sure 

of your seed corn—order now. Samples free. 
SQUARE DEAL SEED FARM, 

Allen Joslin, Prop’r, Route 3, Holstein, lowa 


bushel in THE EAR. Grown and sold by 
W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Specialist, Am< 





catalog and special red ink 
list offering lowest prices, 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 

30 Moines, lowa 





«. lows 
paton< 
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yerce EST quality Alfalfa Seed Ks 
produces, $89.00 per hundred. Ask for sam 
BOWMAN BROS. SEED CO., Concordia, Kansss- 
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Recent Public Sales 


CARRIER-PARSONS SHORTHORN 
SALE. 


The Shorthorn sale held at Newton, Ia., 
April 21st, by Wm. Carrier, with a con- 
nment from H. D. Parsons, was well 
rended, and the cataloged offering from 
the two herds made an average of $730 on 


poth sexes, and an average of $817 on fe- 
males. A number of extras were sold 
aiso, some of which sold above the aver- 
age. The herd bull, Proud Monarch, was 
not offered. One of the heaviest buyers 
was J. W. Kunkle, of Oklahoma, who se- 


ed several of the best females and also 


c J 
the top bull. The top female of the sale 
was Marshall's Beauty 2d, a_ splendid 


daughter of Imp. Proud Marshall, and she 
sold with her heifer calf at foot for $2,000, 
Peterson, of Blakesburg, Ia. 












to Arthur M. 
Etherly Stock Farm, of Galesburg. IIL; 
Frank Rhynas, of Stockport, fowa; Krizer 
Bros., of Oskaloosa, Iowa; Miller Bros., of 
B Iowa; M. E. Slemmons, of Iowa 
Cit Iowa, and Jos. Miller & Sons, of 
Granger. Mo., were other principal buy- 
ers from a _ distance. Willis Osborne, 
Lawrence Iske and Ray Carrier were 
, buyers that got some of the good 
A list of sales at $500 and over 
FEMALES. 
Diamond’s Marguerite, Nov., ’17 (and 
} ealf); Etherly Stock Farm, 
ee ee err ery ee 1,500 
Clara Best 2d, Oct., 7S “Wi! Kun- 
bee. CHRD) ccwrosh cacsbocdcsacs¥s 900 
Scotchie Beauty, Nov., ‘12 (and h. 
calf); Laurence Iske, Newton, Ia.. 950 
Mina May, May, "16; Arthur M. Pe- 
terson, Blakesburg, Iowa ......... 900 
Diamond’s Queen, Oct., '16 (and b 
ealf); Etherly Stock Farm ....... 1,000 
Marshal's Queen, Oct., ‘17 (and h. 
ealf): Willis Osborne, Newton, Ia. 1,050 
Marshal's Beauty 2d. June, ‘17 (and 


h. calf); Arthur M. Peterson.... 2,000 











Mayflower Bud 16th, Apr., ‘17 (and 

b. calf); Krizer Bros., Eddyville, 
RE SE ee TOE ee eee 875 
Golden Gem, Oct., ‘17; Rhynas & 
Wells, Stoekport, Iowa fA RN 1.500 
Satin Pearl, Aug., ‘15; Jos. Miller 

a SONI, CAPMOE, BEG. 4 incscccscee 450 
Craibstone Ruby, May, ’16 (and h 

DNs as Wes DARED Succdccete cans 1,225 
Malaka Mina, June, ‘17 (and wh. calf): 
UO: Ci WEE 6.65% See an a nee oe 850 
Minette, May, °17 (and h. calf): Kri- 

I UO i Se a aS ae ee e ,150 
Malaka Mina 2d, May, '18; Ray Car- 

er, FOO, BOWE. sensccecsccus 1,000 
Fiet Malaka 2d, Apr., °18; M. E. 
Slemmons, Iowa City, Iowa ...... 25 
Sumalaka 5th, Mar., ’18; Miller Bros., 

DEGh,. BOWE. 6c cscwsscncetecevce o* 00 

J “i 

Shadylawn Sultan, Jan., '16; J. W. 
NE: deutotey MAxeSecovedsbeiscets 500 
CAHILL HEREFORDS AVERAGE $680. 


The home of Standard, that great pro- 
ducing sire of Hereford cattle, is at John 
J. Cahill & Son's, Fairfax, Iowa, and 
when these men held their sale at Cedar 


Rapids last week the cattle averaged $680. 




















There were very few bred to Standard 
because this great sire is getting old, and 
Mr. Cahill wants to keep a few of the 
calves. The cows bred to this bull aver- 
aged $970, and the daughters of Standard 
that sold averaged $1,500. This goes to 
show what a high demand there is for 
the produce of the great Standard. There 
were large number of open heifers in 
the sa so that this was the reason for 
the lower average. There were a large 
number of breeders there, the offering go- 
ing number of different state The 
top the heifers was a daughter of 
Standard, Standard Lady 48th, going to 
Benj. Bartlett. Greencastle, Mo. Mike 
Ford. Marion, Iowa, topped the sale with 
Okla 1a Real for $2,000 and Marg zaret 
Real for $2,175, two daughters of Fred 
Real d bred to Standard. One of the 
fea rs of the sale was the big banquet 
Served at the Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rap- 
ids, ¢ the night of April 21st, when the 
breeders enjoyed a fine dinner with en- 
rt ment by the Rotary Club and the 
lege Quartet. Following are sales 
ers: 

Bartlett, Greencastle, Mo..$2,000 
Jol Ferguson, Canby, Minn.... 1,000 
3—O. Harris & ee. Harris, Mo.... 650 
5—G Gross, Walnut, Iowa ..... 900 
y Evans, Calaway, Neb. .... 660 
s & Turkington, Letts, lowa 600 
lam Scheetz, Tiffin, Iowa ... 500 

$—R. F. Dougherty, Independence 
OO Ree Ge eis ash aches thaeeewe 585 
\—Thos. Kelleher, Norwalk, Iowa.. 600 
=—T EC idvcucewkacehas<6 575 
Ford, Marion, Iowa ....... 2,000 
- a = 
o—\ BOTE. soci csccscsvercssvecss 2,175 
hos. Kelleher RP On Oe 650 
KJ Olson, Norway, Iowa ..... 690 
=. Waters, Wiota, Iowa ..... 1,000 
Dee. J, WEES scevecces Scctecesce GEE 
<o—' WE leh ttn wake ce ed eeee 875 
«tJ. Mulvihill, Cumming, Iowa ... 600 
3—G Tow, Norway, lowa ........ 670 
co] Berry, Mt. Vernon, Iowa.... 500 
W—Gus Tow, Norway, Iowa ........ 1,025 
41—F. P. Fox, Indianapolis, Ind..... 1,025 
#—Chas, Griffith, Hudson, Iowa... 1,200 
30— n Olson, Norway, Iowa ..... 800 
&—Tut Bros., Norway, Iowa .... 1,100 
_— y May, Norway, Iowa...... 910 





TOW’S HEREFORDS AVERAGE 
$882. 


Tow made a wonderful 
the Hereford world when he 
cent sale at F airview Farm, for 
» of $882. Thi > first sale 
farm since 


™ 
come- 








ught up by 
the Uni- 
to some 
represent- 


Missouri, 


r 





a mn Sm me me oe 
f 


fis ana, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
of | and all over the great state 
a. re present to honor the coming 
top “' this constructive breeder The 
a he female offering was Helen 

x i, by Woodford 6th. and out of a 

mnie Lad 20th dam, going to C. O. 











Sorenson, Balaton, Minn., for $1,775. She 
was closely followed by Peaceful Princess, 
sired by Prince Rupert 60th, and out of 
a Beau Donald dam, going to Senator 
Canby, of Versailles, Ky. Following is a 
partial list of the sale offering: 

Disturber 8th; Gus Tow, Norway, 





MN, BEGET © 564s peace ciaks Save Dak On 500 
Prince Disturber; Arch Tow, Nor- 
NE on od cnn ehhh wabh ou ease 4,250 
Queen; Gus Tow, Norway. Iowa.... 725 
Enid B.; Mr. Berry, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 875 
Lady Finance; Henry May, Norway, 
eee siwedekdove sess 1,175 
NO dat ww ciers'ns % 5.44 BES 1,275 
Miss Tillie; John Kelleher, Norwalk, 
POUND ak #0640 tatead Daw Nu sc dca ae eeu ae 725 
Miss Fern 2d; M. E. Christenson 
yn Teer ee 675 
Helen Woodford; C. O. Sorenson, Bal- 
SE MN: 5 4 oy oka ub aes 040000 aes - 1,775 
Nina Dare; W. R. Sweeny, Kansas 
RIN ia nin kw 6 Silane dot acess wee ua oon ,550 
Delight 2d; A. & L. Hansen, Wil- 
Oe a ee ee 72 
Peaceful Princess; Senator C ‘anby, 
Lo ee ee Poe 625 
Miss Gaston; O. Harris & Son, Har- 
eM cade clesesnbpdunesanreonvas 975 
Lady Domino; Tuttle Bros., Norway, 
NN ae Rn el a eta ad Bite an ain he wie ,100 
Cedar Lass 15th; C. O. Kolstor, Nor- 
SS A, ‘nod 00 ko anctbog suns 6 975 
Cora Lady: Charlie Griffith; Hudson, 
DEL. Gs bu daget oeniss venndneethatad 800 
Dina W W. C. Palmer, Wellston, 
Ere ere er er er ee 575 


Dorpha H.; Ed More & Son, Blue 


NN A al ni god ons 6 ace 50 575 
Winning Queen; Enoch Farms, Fern- 

 } ear 1,275 
Wyoming May 4th; John Olson, Nor- 

eS rrr rere rere 625 
Miss Riolto 3d; J. Van Natta, Lafay- 

Se EY ica Crensccecabveghons aseuds 700 
Miss Distinction; E. C. Christenson, 

Norway, Iowa ...... -000 
Lady Columbus; 8S. O. Kolstor, Nor- 

Mls etek octias eines Rial kaw 850 
Lady Beau; M. F. Masterson, Audu- 

ey ere ot rr 700 
Margie; Col. E. H. Taylor, Frank- 

SER ay Ie ere pret ,025 
Princess; John J. Cahill, Fairfax, 

SE arnnte akewel hans Suk hcewa.s:8 75 


7 
Lady Fairfax; Warren T. McC ray. ” 1,375 


Rose; John Wardenburg, Willis ims- 
Pe CR det cacnatasceseenavens 425 
Leona; Al Minish, Hudson, Iowa.... 400 


Stefe; Oscar Sevig, Walford, Iowa. 725 





ESCHER & RYAN’S ANGUS SALE. 

The annual Escher & Ryan two days’ 
sale of Aberdeen Angus took place at 
South Omaha, Neb., April 21st and 22d, as 
advertised, under very favorable circum- 
stances, and resulted in a $151,000 sale. 
One hundred and four lots were disposed 


of. The offering was not quite as uni- 
form as the one sold by this firm one 
year ago. The show herd, besides many 


of the best matrons of the herd, were in- 
cluded, but a number were listed not in 
the usual Escher & Ryan condition. The 
bulls were in very good fix. The nine 
head listed averaged $1,908. Bar Marshall, 
the junior champion fo 1918, never looked 
better. He went to Paul Redfield, of 
South Dakota, at $5,000. The great young 
Erica bull, Evert, was a close second, 
selling for $4.550. to E. N. Gates, of New- 
ton, Jowa, with Theo. Nordstrom, of Au- 
relia, Iowa, as the runner-up. Erica Mc- 
Henry 39th, the three years champion 
cow, sold with her fine heifer calf to P. 
J. Donohoe, of Holbrook, Iowa, at $7,400, 
the top of the sale. The four daughters of 
Enlate, the champion and $36,000 bull, 
sold for $22,200, or an average of $4,440 
each. The sale brought the proceeds up 
to nearly $600,000 worth of Aberdeen An- 
gus sold by these people the past twelve 
months The selling was conducted by 


Auctioneer Cooper, with Brock and Kiely 
as assistants The cattle went to many 
states The list follows of those selling 


for $500 and over: 
FEMALES. 


Blackcap McHenry 140th, Sept., °15; 

P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook lowa. . $4,800 
= McHenry 149th, July, 16; 

. Donohoe ‘ a arekasal oceae 3,400 

we Lassie B., Oct., °16; P 

OE eae 2 900 
Blackcap Emmerson 2d, Feb., °19; 

Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa... 2,000 
Blackcap Mondonna 2d, July, ‘18; 

John Kiely, Toledo, Iowa ........ 1,750 
Blackcap Lassie 18th, Jan., 19: Theo. 

Nordstrom, Aurelia, 


Blackeap Lassie 19th, 
J. Mills, Kirksville, 








Blackcap Beauty <A 

a. SAE baer ac ¥aes 
Blackcap Beauty A. 3d, 

Ben Lee, Harlan. Iowa .......... ,300 
Blackcap McHenry 85th. Nov., ‘09 

(and h. calf); Carpenter & Ross, 

DEINE, « NB a hiv seiiedsserces .200 
Blue Ribbon Lady 2d, Feb., ‘16; 

R. W. Plummer, Marshalltown, Ia. 1,050 
Blue Ribbon Lady lith, Nov., °18; 

OS OO” rrr 1,250 
Blue Ribbon Lady 10th, Jan., "19: L 

L. Jones, Raymond, S. D. ....... 1,500 
Blue Ribbon Lady 15th. Mar., ‘18 

Wm. Waters, Wiota, Iowa ....... 800 
Blue Ribbon Lady 16th, Sept., °18: 

Hiram E. Hanson, Montevideo. 

Pree reer RE ANE SS INE 875 
Bonnie Blue 2d, Dec., ‘17: H. A. 

Sargent, Madelia, Minn. .......... 600 
Blackbird McHenry 89th Jan., "10 

(and b. calf); J. Tudor & Son 

Iowa City, Iowa . ikaw ance eke 1,550 
Blackbird McHenry 134th, Sept., °14: 

D. J. Leeny & Son, Oxford, Iowa 900 
Blackbird Flossie 3d, May, ‘17 (and 

h. calf); Ray Cline. Knoxville, Ia. 1,000 
Black Empress E., Oct., ‘18; I. I 

Jones a a Peers ree 2,100 
Black Pudding 4th, Sept "12; Wr 

W: 7. aeae ak ako os ani 2,400 
Black Puddi ng 5th, July, °14; 

Sascas cat hae we 1,200 
3rookside Blackbird “34th, enyed 

a eee. .... 1,000 
Blackbird of Glengarry, “Apr., "16; 

Burns Bros., Oxford, Iowa....... 1,900 
Blackbird of Glengarry 2d, Mar., '17 

(and b. calf); John H. Fitch, Lake 
SE Co Scenes bes Ch aes 1,100 


Blackbird 3d of Summer, June, ‘17; 














Waa. Cagh ...cvves oF earned 1,000 
Brookside Blackbird 324, “Apr.., "12 

(and b. calf); W. M. Rowles & 

a ee eee 975 
Brookside Blackbird 42d, Mar., "14 

(and b. calf); Chas. Shipton, Green 

Mountain. Iowa ........ e- 1,325 
Beckwith B.,( July, °16; J. “Tudor & 

BE 6 os5.06-5as ca ea eh tue sengreecens 1,000 
Biscara, Mar., "17 (and b. calf); Nich- 

ols Live Stock Co., Cresco, Iowa... 625 
Bissone, Apr., 18; Ben Lee......... 1,000 
Oakfield Blackbird 19th, Mar., °12; 

Hamilton Bros., Goodhope, Ill... 750 
Blackbird Gift 13th, Sept., '15; Car- 

eT Se =e er ere 1,750 
Blackbird Missie 15th, Jan.,°17 (and 

b. calf): W. F. Wilde, Medalia, 

|” SS Ee Aes ee ae 575 
Blackbird Missie 8th, Nov 14; 

O. Yoder, Sabetha, Kan. ......... 700 
Elsiow 4th, July,’19; Stoner & Son, 

Seem. TOO, BOWE oc vcciseccess 3.000 
Echo Lassie, Aug., ‘14 and h 

Omeres JORM. HE.  FEOOM 2 ccncescucss 975 
Epizoan. May, ‘1%; Burns Bros..... 1,050 
Elga Elliott. Sept., °18: Ray Cline. 1,125 
Erica Ellen D., Sept.. ‘17j John 

RRA SARA RH BAP @4- 2,400 
Eye Delight 3d, ‘Se pt., 18; Emery 

Lee, Avoca, low: Bes ee ences 4,000 
Eye Delight, Sept., ‘16 (and h. ¢ alf); 

Mead & Weegand, Greene, Iowa. 4,700 
Eppy of en and Co., Sept., "14: 

SIONS 55 acs eh earwiatny 0 Grunts iam 1,500 
Elta May oth, Apr., °17 John H 

a ees eee a er ee $75 
Enchantress 33d. June, ‘18; Hiram 

E. Hanson Se ie Sey 800 
Oakland Erica 14th. Mar., ‘17: W 

O. Kirchbaum, Defiance, Iowa.. 1,025 
Elsie Elenora, Apr., 19: Ben Lee.. 1,075 
Edith of York, Dec., '18: John Kiely 1,000 
Eva of Knockanbuie 2d, Dec., ‘14; 

RO SE ee ee ree 3.400 
Erica McHenry 39th, Feb., °14 (and 

h. calf): P. J. Donohoe ........... 7.400 
Ellen E.. Nov., ‘16 (and b. calf); 

Se EEO sa wescensdavesiee 3,250 
Erica Elite, Sept., "17; Mead & We- 

SEE Ast sasee ie dar eee ew sreegcaeees 3.050 
Elmona, Jan., "18: Carpenter & Ross 6,500 


Erica Energy, Jan., "18: Stoner Bros. 5,500 
Erica Marie 3d, Sept... °18; John 

RR ee eee ee eer ore 1.300 
Elberta E. 2d, Jan... "19: Wm. Cash 2,950 
Erica Energy 5th, Jan., °19: A. G 

Messer, Grundy Center, Iowa .. 3,300 
Entheria. July. '16: R. Frank. 

A Po reese aaeca te * 1,175 
Pride McHenry 100th, Sept.. "10; Yox- 

all & Wells, Paradise. Kan. : 675 
Pride McHenry 116th, Sept., "12: H 

i AE heck bn etre sek cae 0% .. 1,100 
Pride McHenry 124th Mar.. 13 (and 

h. calf): Yoxall & Wells ......... 500 
Pride McHenry 135th, Sept., "14 (and 

h. calf); Carpenter & Ross ‘ 225 
Pride McHenry 149th, Sept., '16 (and 

h. calf); Nichols Live Stock Co.. 550 
Pride Protest. Sept.. ‘17: Mead & 

Uo o5s ie inition Ohad cate Wasind 975 
Pride Perfection, ‘Feb., "17; Yoxall 

eS Orr ere errr et 600 
Pride 18th of Five Gates, Oct., ‘11; 

I EE 54st un a eke ws Kices cece 500 
Queen Hur 2d, Oct., "16 (and h. calf); 

Nichols Live Stock Co. .......... 675 

BULLS 

Bar Marshall, Sept., °16; Paul Red- 

Se Ms Te Bc ccencccesces 5,000 
Prince Marshall, Jan., 18: EL E. 

Blandford. Hayward, Okla. ...... 3.500 
Eolian’s Earl, Oct., "18: J. A. Smith 

ee. GOIN as awn cmbnckere 800 
Evert, May, °18: E. N. Gates, New- 

ton, Iowa .....% Piawreaaiad Gane ae 4,550 
Elider, June, ’18: H. H. Brown, Shel- 

byville Mo. . REN OE Ey = 500 
Blackeap Brunas, Aug., ‘16; [I L 

Jones Piae ‘ . 950 
Barlate, Sept., '17 Yox: ull & Wells. . 1,000 

SUMMAR 

95 females sold for $1: 4 510: av., $1,416 

9 bulls sold for 17,175: av., 1,908 
104 head sold for 151,650; av., 1,460 

NORTHWESTERN !OWA POLLED 

HEREFORD BREEDERS MAKE 


GOOD AVERAGE. 


The first sale of Polled Herefords from 
the herds of the members of the North- 
western Iowa Polled Hereford Breeders’ 
Association was held in the new pavilion 
at Le Mars on April 19th The pavilion 
was filled with an enthusiastic crowd, 
and some lively bidding resulted Forty- 









two females averaged $442, and the bulls 
offered sold for the good average of $569. 
There was an active demand for the bulls 
in the offering Kraai Bros... of Orange 
City, Iowa, topped the sale on the good 
herd bull, Polled Bert, consigned by H 
P. Tonsfeldt, of Le Mars. Geo. M. Ross, of 
Ross, lowa, got a nice heifer in Rose 
Renner. by Phillip Renner, and out of 
Crimson Rose. at $1,040 Mr. Ray Flint, 
of Pierson. Towa, made his first purchase 
of pure-bred stock and got four good 
heifers and a herd bull. Colonels Gartin 
and Hull conducted the sale. A list of 
those selling at $400 and over follows: 
FEMALES. 
Bird, May. ‘15 (and b. calf); H. P. 
Tonsfeldt, Remsen, Iowa ..... ---$ 575 
Clemo Sensation, July, °15 (and h. 
calf): E. K. Kraai, Orange City, 
Iowa arent wi ale Wale ae oe etal ie 710 
Rose Renner, Mar., '18; Geo. J 
toss, Ross, Iowa eee ee ee 
Adelaide, May, "18; Ashton & Fifer 
Pupestome, BAM. 6... ccccsscceces 410 
Polled Blunt R., Aug "15; B. P 
vi FE rer re eer nine 950 
Vina Model, Oct 15; Ashton & 
Fifer <a low can exc 450 
Mayflower 3d, Sept., '17; Gaut Bros., 
Westfield Iowa ech ts atte mar ental alia 520 
Miss Reé Wing, Dee., '17; Henry 
iir pede a eh OO 475 
n "17 (and 
r ershel, 
530 
ee a 650 
Ma Kraai Bros., 
WSO ck bewsenekesves 550 
Blanche, Feb Pi ttigrew, Flan 
RC OPES okt otetadns eae wen eke 420 
Loria 2d, Aug H. De Jong 
& Son, Orange re 400 
Lady Grove, Feb., ‘18; Ashton & 
errr wopeshnkesaedecs eae > 

















Countess, Mar., °15 (and b. calf); 

Peter Munger, Melvin, Iowa . 405 
Polled Beatty R., June, ’°15 (and h. 

calf); Roy Segger, Larchwood, Ia. 6235 
Sailor Lass, May, °18; H. A. Tate, 

Pe EOE 6 saris hkv caw seneee 625 
Polled Ito’s Birdie, Mar., "18: H. A 

EP ese 0 & hon Son vances cddeus coos ~ au 
Vivoline, May, ’16; E. J. Kraai ..... 675 
Anna Winfield, Oct., °16 (and b. 

ealf); Henry Krogman, Jr., Rem- 

asic 6 0S6 uses ovens cen 600 
Polled Laura, Mar., "18; Ray Ze mg- 

ger, Larchwood, Iowa ............ 410 
Iva Consort, Feb., '11; Baker Bros 

reer 400 
Lady Des Moines, Dec., "18; Kraai 

ER Lee re ws weit seeds GE 

BULLS. 
Polled Bert, June, '17; Kraai Bros.. 2,000 
King Ito, Mar., "18; W. A. Hiensoth, 

RN MIMI. 6 5 vase ak dunn; 700 
King Modest, Sept., "18; Ray Flint, 

Pearson, Iowa ..... vee donee ae 
Onward, Aug., "18: A G. Peterson 

| eS Ue” errr 4090 
Wilton Prince, Oct., '18; F. C. Sie- 

menthal, Sutland, S. D. ......... 500 
| Fresh From the Country 

1OWA., 

Buchanan County, (e) Iowa, April 19th. 
—The results of a census taken here 
showed that there would be about 30 per 
cent reduction in the corn acreage this 
season. It also showed a slight decrease 
in the small grain acreage. Very few 
meadows and pastures will be plowed up. 
This census also showed that there was 


about 30 per cent less brood sows kept 
this year than usual. The prevailing idea 
seems to be to get the farms back into 
grass as fast as possible, and to get them 
in such condition that their owners will 
be independent of hired help. The man 
owning his farm and having it paid for 
is the fellow cutting down the hardest. 
Naturally the renter will cut the least. 
The labor problem has been acute with 
us this spring. There never was a time 
in my memory when hired labor seemed 
so restless and was so irresponsible as at 
this time.—R. L. L. 

Sac County, (nw) Iowa, April 17.—Thus 
far April has been very cool Oats are 
about all sown; but little barley; no wheat 
or winter wheat. Germination is very 
slow: otherwise conditions are all right. 
Some are plowing for corn. Railway ser- 


vice very poor ever since last November, 
both for live stock and for grain, but 
worse for the latter. No car shipments 
east for the last two weeks. Oats are 


quoted at 90 cents; corn, $1.50—that does 
us no good. The consumer is paying the 
price of delay and the producer is handi- 
capped by commercial stagnation. Seed 
time is here, and the farmer is forging 
ahead. Seed time won't wait. He is 
banking on hope and anticipation; he 
must or the world will suffer with still 
higher cost of living. Stock all healthy 
but the price, which is 40 per cent lower 
than last Fa. tininger. 


ILLINOIS, 


Logan Coutny, (c) IIL, April 16th.—The 


spring has been very backward in this 
neighborhood. Very little oats sown yet, 
on account of wet weather. Farmers are 
not feeding very many cattle. Wheat 
looks good, but the fly hurt lots of it— 
John B. Lercher. 

MISSOURI. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., April 16th— 
Oats seeding began late in March, fol- 
lowed by cool, unfavorable weather, and 
at this date 25 per cent of the anticipated 


seeding is not done. Snow, ice, rain and 
high winds have prevailed for nearly three 
weeks. Very little plowing done for corn 
and the soil is now thoroly saturated. 
Wheat condition near 50 per cent of nor- 
mal; some crops are a clear failure. Win- 
ter sown timothy is growing finely. To 
early to report on early sown clover. Live 
stock generally has wintered well. Light 
crop of pigs; fair of lambs. Cattle feed- 
ers have lost more money than in any 
year in the experience of most of them. 


The feeding game is too certainly a pure 
gamble to be interesting to those who 
have to toil to produce meat to have the 
price set by the Big Five.—W. P. Wade. 
KANSAS. 
Jackson County, (ne) Kan., April 7th. 


—Most of the farmers in this county have 
their oats in and the wheat is looking fine. 
I am getting my ground ready now for 
Sudan grass; am going to try it for hog 
pasture, as others claim it is the best. We 
had a big Easter snow storm here, and it 
has made the roads almost impassable and 





lots of fields can not be worked in for 
some time.—Martin Thompson. 
NEBRASKA, 

Butler County, (e) Neb., April 15th.— 
Oats mostly sown. Not much farming 
done on account of the fields being too 
wet. Had an all night’s rain last Satur- 
day evening and snow last Sunday. Farm- 
ers have just started plowing for corn. 


Pastures look well and considerable grass 
seed is being sown. The farmers are get- 
ting ready to shear their sheep. Have 
organized a wool pool. A smaller crop of 
spring pigs than usual. Not many colts 
being raised.—Harold Dewey, 
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to $19.10. Most of the offerings came 
shorn, with very few yearlings or sheep on 
the market. A flock of heavy wooled 
Colorado bucks sold at $12.50, and a few 
shorn bucks sold up to $11. Wooled ewes 


gold at $14.50 to $15.75, and shorn ewes 
prought $9 to $13.50. Bred ewes sold at 
gi2 to $16, the top being paid for year- 


lings Colorado wooled 82-pound year- 
lings brought $19, and clipped 102-pound 


yearlings went at $16.50 Some shorn 
wethers sold at $15, and the first spring 
lambs of the season brought $24 per 100 
WL > 

’ Horses were so scarce last week that 
prices were mostly nominal, there being 
hardly any demand. W. 





Hog Receipts and Prices 





The railroad situation cleared up enough 



































las ek to allow normal receipts at the 
centr markets. In the face of the large 
inc se of receipts over previous weeks, 
the price strengthened some, but we do 
I nk it will strengthen materially 
uw ter the fall pig run. 

7 lowing table gives data as to per- 
cent of ten-year average for receipts 
‘ sas they have prevailed week by 
wee rom April 4, 1919, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average) 
—— - | [SS 
| 

Ap: ‘4: SRS 1 13 

Al Se wuts b neko es 1 

Al S we See ren eee l 

Al Cee 1 2 

N PE Per ee t. Ra 3$ 

R » ERASE SS | 2 13 

} islcxwchpiaeees ; 13 11§ 

M PP EN ee 13 134) 

M pame 6 oo ocssues li 127] 

Jur Je |) a Aare |} 125 131} 8 

J Fi Fo sae Whee | 165 131} 12 

Ji eee ee nee | 117] 114] 2183 

Ju i a eee | 147} 146] 218 

July Rae e | 120) 116] 224 

uly i eee eee } 149! 139} 222 
| ane | 92} 105] 218 

1 CU ceduenckeaes | 104} 108} 222 
Aug Se, eres | 78) 87} 206 
Augus Pie Oe ob caae.een | 75] 85} 210 
Aug LOO | eee } 92] 102} 185 
August 21 to 28 ......... { 115) 112] 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4 ....} 127] 158! 172 
September 4 to 11 ...... | 130) 116) 170 
September 11 to 18 ...... |} 90) 99} 159 
September 18 to 25 ...... | 101) 93) 163 
September 25 to Oct. 2 138} 101) 155 
Oct eS Sra 103} 101! 149 
Octo ee!) eee aves 94| 138] 144 
October 16 = = eacesecoes! 22a) 100; 162 
October ‘ Te Nitec — 83) 84, 137 
October 30 > nes 6 ....} 112) 94; 150 
November 6 to 13 ...... 120 99{ 153 
November 13 to 20 ......] 118] 101] 150 
November 20 to 27 ......] 120) 101) 142 
November 27 to Dec. e+} 112] 105) 147 
December 4 to 11 ......{ 122] 100] 136 
December 11 to 18 ......]/ 105) 106} 145 
December 18 to 25 ......{ 132} 149] 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1 ..} 117} 107] 145 
January 1 to ssuccesel 2208 tae ink 
January 8 to 15 ......ee{- 183] 126) 151 
January 15 to 22 ...eeee-] 116} 122] 155 
Jani 22 to 2D ..cwccce) TUB}. 124) 157 
January 29 to Feb. 5 ... 7 | 98! 149 

MO OD iccaave 68 75! 145 
SOUP sveees 93) 110) 141 

t Lk ee 90) 75 38 
Feb y 26 to March 4, 78; 99! 138 
ir SS era 95) 102) 136 
RO, 30S OE ce ccccavcl SON SO0 Tee 
farch 18 to 25 socnel’ 127] 330i 32% 
far< 5 to April pee 32} 112] 132 
April 1 to 8 ..... wekaw 20} 104) 138 
April 8 to 1D eeeeeeeeee 27] +47] +133 
April LS Se 107} 99} 138° 

For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage is been 125,851 hogs at Chicago, 

4 ogs at the eleven markets. and a 


Price $11.21. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
recei S. we get 151,021 at Chicago and 
e».440 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is lf r cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $17.94 as the answer. 





Wheat Marketing Program 


ng of wheat growers at Kansas 


mod 











week adopted tentative plans 
Callir the establishment of a codp- 
erat stem of wheat marketing which 
¥ tually put the entire marketing 
a z business into the hands of 
= harles Barrett, president of the 
Farr Union, was chairman of the 
me The recommendations adopted 
f 
i mmend that all producers be 
org to local farmers’ codperative 
as s. and that membership therein 
oe to actual farmers 
) mend that the local farmers’ 
ce issociations be merged into 
: il ting cooperative 
a : become state- 
; s state where rail and 
a advisable to do 
n -~oOperative cen- 
ss ations be limited to 
: ers local coédperative 
: Ww est that each local 
i nt of stock in the 
, rminal association e heron 
, er cent of its paid-up capi- 
tal c: 
ot mend that in the formativn 
biel ; terminal coéperative as- 
Pureh at they be organized on a 
perative basis. 


© recommend that the district or 











state terminal marketing associations be 
merged into a national marketing asso- 
ciation, which shall also be wholly a co- 
operative association. 


“We further recommend that all termi- 
nal marketing associations, both state and 
national, shall constitute channels thru 
which, in time, all the cereal products of 
the farmers of America shall find their 
way to the ultimate consumer. The direc- 
torate of the national marketing associa- 
tion to ascertain and furnish all subordi- 
nate terminal associations with statistics 
relative to the world’s supply of and de- 
mand for the cereal products of the farm. 

“When the marketing of the cereal crops 
of the farms thru the terminal marketing 
associations is successfully accomplished, 
we recommend that coiperative flour and 
cereal milling associations be organized 
wherever feasible, so that the farmers’ ce- 
real products may reach the ultimate con- 
sumer as near as may be in a finished 
form. 

“We further recommend that coipera- 
tive consumers’ associations be established 
and that they purchase all the necessaries 
of life direct from the producer. 

“We recommend that the chairman of 
this convention appoint a committee, con- 
sisting of one member from each of the 
principal cereal growing states, to put in 
operation the recommendations contained 
in these resolutions, said committee to act 
in that capacity until their successors are 
elected by the coiperative associations of 


the states which they represent. 

“We further recommend that this com- 
mittee be clothed with power to call a dis- 
trict or national convention of the cereal 
growing states whenever they consider it 
advisable to do so. Immediately upon the 
appointment of this committee, we recom- 
mend that the committee meet at once 
and organize, so that provision may be 
made for calling future meetings before 


the delegates to this convention depart to 
their respective homes 

“We recommend that the committee 
herein provided for put into force and ef- 
fect the recommendations embodied in 
these resolutions in connection with and 
thru the existing coiperative associations 
of the various states.”’ 

The committe named to work out the 
marketing plan is composed of Maurice 
McAuliffe, Kansas; John Havekost, Ne- 
braska; C. W. Hyde, Oklahoma; A. V. 
Swift, Oregon; A. D. Cross, Washington; 
George Baker, Iowa, and J. W. Batchel- 
ler, South Dakota. 





Recent Public Sales 


HEREFORDS AVERAGE $550, 


“Al” Minish upheld his reputation for 
starting new men in the Hereford busi- 
ness, at his third annual sale, held at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. It is with a great deal 
of pride that Mr. Minish can boast that 
his bulls outsell his females at his sales. 


It was true this year, when his bulls 
ready for service sold at an average of 
$585. The top bull went to Tostler, of 


Cedar Falls, for $790. This gentleman is 
anew man in the Hereford business, and 
bought several head at the sale. The top 
of the female line-up was $1,100, going to 
Barney Hook, Aplington, Iowa, on Re- 
peater Lass 2d. He also bought several 
other choice heifers at the top figures of 
the sale. Col. Fred Reppert was on the 
block, and Colonels Hull and Barr in the 
ring. Everything went along very smooth- 























ly. Following are a few of the top sales: 
8—Ed More & ~ Blue Earth, 
Oe OP ee eer ‘ 410 
11—Iowa Cattle Co.. Ww aterloo, Iowa 625 
12—Hymas Bros., Hull, Iowa ....... 585 
Pe reer rere 600 
15—Letts & Turkington, Letts, Iowa 800 
16—Bishop, State Center, Iowa..... 760 
17—Barney Hook, Aplington, Iowa. 1,100 
See reREOe: SEO oicscicwscsesesece 1,000 
See. SEE cc bw iccedwas burcends 875 
SO TIGEOY THOS 6cccccccccataseccs 760 
21—J. N. B. Miller, Corning, Iowa... 625 
39—Cyrus Tow, Norway, Iowa .... 35 
43—Chas. Griffith, Hudson, Iowa. 
Sem, “SEANSOE ccc cccccnvccacone ° 
eee ee ee 555 
46—D. J. Johnson, Aplington, Iowa. 780 
S7—TEA More & BOM ..wcccscvsecsccce 675 
48—John Cahill & Son, Fairfa 610 
49—Adam Scheetz, Tiffin, ‘ 530 
50—T. J. Waters, Wiota, Iowa ..... 495 
51—Studevent Bros., Audubon, Iowa 510 
54—Arthur E. Hahn, Hudson, Iowa.. 550 
Ce) BEMNOED. susan s sue bianeeeces 685 
60—B. C. Christianson, Norway, 480 
65—Letts & Turkington ........ 725 
68—Arthur Hollus, Hudson, Iowa. 485 
70—W. LL. Christie, Wood Lake, 
BP he Srd pe Ok cee ean ee duce ccoes 2G 
N. J. SMITH’S SHORTHORN SALE, 
The Shorthorn sale held. by N. J. Smith, 
of Tama, Iowa, April 23d, resulted suc- 
cessfully, with an average of about $500 
per head, The thirty 4 f rles 
brought $18,275, an average of $494, and 
two young bulls sold for $365 A good 
share of the offering were young heifers 
these sold well, making a $500 aver- 
The top price was $1,000, paid by 
Mi 5 r & Sons, Granger, Mo.. for the 
choice ly bred Cruickshank Lavender heif- 
er, Lavender 9th, by Cumberlance sad, 
with a roan heifer calf at foot r.. <& 
3arber & Son, Skidmore, Mo.; J. F. Oli- 
ver, Alexis, Ill., and J. W. Kunkel, Pocas- 
set, Okla., were other buyers from outside 
the state Colonel Kraschel occupied the 
block, assisted by Mason. Halsey and 
Yerkes A list of sales at $450 and over 
follows: 
Pride’s Lady 3d, Apr., °19; Maasdan 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Iowa ......3 620 
Lavender 9th, Oct., '17 (and h. calf), 


Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo.,. 1,000 











Gloster Pride, June, "12; F. C. Barber 

& Sons, Skidmore, Mo. ......... 610 
Butterfly C., Oct., '16 (and h. calf): 

Maasdam Stock Farm ............ 850 
Geraldine Bud 2d, Apr., °15; Jos. 

Oe MEE wee noccucunacessceass 700 
Barmpton Daisy, Mar., ‘19; E. W. 

Harmon, Marshalltown, Iowa .... 450 
Della 3d, May, ‘17; J. F Oliver, 

pS Ae SR eee eee 725 
Barmpton Leaf 23d, Jan., “17; Maas- 

ae ere amen! ee 
Meadowsweet 4th, Feb., “17; Bacon 

Darwin & Kepple, Nashua, Iowa 510 
Pride’s Lady 2d, Oct., °17; Frank 

Ballichek, Tama, Iowa ...... 525 
Roan Geraldine, Feb., °17 (ana “b. 

calf); J. W. Kunkel, Potasset, Ok. 620 
Butterfly 6th, May, "16; C. L. Sted- 

dom & Soris, Lacey, Iowa ........ 500 
Cumberland’s Lady, Sept., "17 (and 

h. calf); M. L. Andrews, Melbourne, 

MN nincawdebses eek ctneednateubnes 700 
Beauty B: Babe, “May. 15; Bacon, Dar- 

win & Kepple RE ee Fy AA 500 
Meadowsweet 13th, Apr., °19; Mz 

dam Stock Farm .......ccecsses 850 
eo 4th, Aug., °19; J. F. Oliver. 600 








Wa: nt a —Job on farm by 2 experienced young 


men. Can furnish references. Write 
your price. Roger Rhodes. Monroe City, Missouri. 


LAC QUI PARLE COUNTY 
MINNESOTA 


I have several of my own farms for 
sale—located near Dawson, Minne- 
sota. (population 2,000). 
This city is in the best agricultural section of the 
state, 160 mi. west of Minneapolis on the M & St 
L. The live stock shipments last year were the 
largest in Minnesota, amounting to $800,000. Daw- 
son has six churches, and fine new High schoo! 
This country {s asplendid small grain and cora 
country, fine for dairying. 
Here are some of the farms: 
320 Acres. Well improved grain and stock 
farm, 14 mi. from town. New barn (45x70) 
well equipped. New granary with concrete 
floor. 
240 Acres. 
provements, 








All under plow, full set of im- 
all in good condition; 34 mi. 

from Dawson. New church and school. 

225 Acres. 165 acres under plow. balance 

pasture and timber. Good improvements, 5 

mt. from town. Fine dairy farm. Near school 

and church. 

320 Acres. All under plow 

buildings. Close to three towns 
Save Money! Buy Direct From Owner! 
For further information, full description, and 
prices, write to owner. 

ALFRED M. JOHNSON 
Dawson, Minn. 


Small set of 














Jefferson Highway 


farmlands, on or near this great all weather road; 40 
to 305 acres; good and modern equipped butidings on 
“mortgage paying soils” within an hours drive of 
Twin Cities; best of schools, markets and all modern 
rural facilities; prices that are absolutely fair. In- 
formation cheerfully given. PERCY ic. 
RECORDS, Castie ck, (Southern Da.- 
kota County), Minnesota. 





Farms—Farms 


Do you want to make money? The greatest orpor- 
tunity to be found anywhere in Medina county. We 
have the greatest list of farms ever offered. We 
look for a big advance in farm land this summer. 
You can make money fn buying now. Send for cata- 





log, ““Why Land in Medina County ts Cheap.” The 

pa | Farm Agency, THK ALLEN-HARTZELL. 
DIBBLE CO., Wadsworth, Ohio. 

MISSOURI FARMS ==: a oa is 


Splendid bargains. I Oy anes 
a Og Be ge malay 
id well fenced. Hicks state cultivation. pot County ad 
ity. Write today for erated 

ia! 





in Southern Minnesota improved 


>a perou: nt 
fietin ‘giving full de ‘details. One spec 
WEST REALTY COMPANY, 
farm lands. Best of soil, fine 
lay of land, low prices and very 


'» Box 35 
4 
Bargain 
SSS Sog00d terms. Write us for new 


bl, to s list. NEW RICHLAND LAND & 
CoO., New Richland, Minnesota. 
grain rent. Address call 


Wanted Box 76, Astoria, Ill. 


FOR THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


of 8. E. Missourt farm lands where we raise every- 
thing and the biggest yields, $40 per acre up, write 


JOHN L. CRUTCHER, Essex, Mo. 


sota. For list and information 


write or call PAWNESVILLE LAND CO., 
Paynesville Minnesota. 





To hear from owner of farm to 
rent in 1921 March Ist. Cash or 








Improved farms in Stearns, 
Meeker and Kandiyohi coun- 
ties in south central Minne- 








NOLTHERN Minnesota Corn Lands. We 
are 24 miles from the lowa line. Write me for 

detail description of some of our fine improved 

farms. Some of them can be sold on terms that an 

lowa renter can buy and pay for. 

DD. U. WELD, WINDOM, MINNESOTA 





WR Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 
are the real Iowa kind. Come and see for your- 


self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 


Falls, Minn. 

\ 7RITE for large list Wisconsin im- 
proved farms and wild lands. My 

prices willinterest you. RIV ARD. Turtie Lake, Wis. 

TF\ENANT WANTED for 320 acres of good land 

| in north central Illinois. Farm to be run on live 

Address P.O. Box 121, Morris, IIL 











stock share basis 
To sell or exchange your 


IF YOu WAN property, write me. JOHN 


J. BLACK, 88 Street, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 














I0WA’S 
Best Investment 


Eleven improved [owa farms, 2300 acres, all in 
one body. Can sel! 160, 3200r more or all in one 
deal. ‘As good as the Best in lowa.” Located in 
Woodbury county and all within 2% miles of 
Sioux City. R. R. station on land. 


EASY TERMS 


One third cash on or before March 1, 1921. 
Balance 10 years at 54%. Your choice at $225.00 
per acre. Can make specially attractive price 
and terms on whole tract for = == only. 
a th pass this if you can use good lowa land. 


H. L. CRAVEN & CO., 
211. L. & T. Bidg., Sioux City, lowa 


For Sale 


fording splendid shelter for stock in winter; well 
fenced: fair dwelling house, good barn and granaries; 
this land was selected when choice und locality 
could be had; most of {t good alfalfa and corn land, 
will produce a crop in driest season and will not 
drown out in wet years; one of the best farms fa 
Nebraska. 

Higher prices of land are just beginning to reach 
this locality and this ts a splendid opportunity io bay 
a first class farm cheap, either to hold or to make 
money on tncrease in value. Can make very liberal 
terms. W. HM. KLL ISON, _Hebron, Neb. 


FARM FOR RENT 


200 acre farm, two miles from town, land all 
tillable and in high state of cultivation. 
Good improvements, can give possession March 
first. We also offer some fine farms for sale or 
exchange. 


F.P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, fa. 














400 acres choice bottom land, 
adjoining town ef Hebron, 


county seat of Thayer 
county, Nebraska; running 
water and fine timber, af- 




















THE JUDITH BASIN 


“THE GARDEN SPOT OF THE NORTHWEST” 


Grain, stock and diversified ranches. Great bay, 
grain and stock country. Mild, delightfal winter, 
heal.nful climate. Come where wealth and opper- 
tunity abound. Write for booklet today. 


W. 0. DOWNING & CO., Lewistown, Montana 


Wheat and Alfalfa 
Big improved Mid-West Farm 


250 acres level black loam bottomland in neighber- 
hood where one year’s crop alfalfa has pald for 
farm, great wheat land; big wire-fenced pasture; 
near R. R. town, all conveniences; 13-room house, 
bathroom, running water, big barn, silo, cattle shed, 
other buildings; owner retiring, bargain price $55 
an acre, easy terms. Details page 91 Strout’s Sp 





Catalog Bargains 33 States, copy free. STROU 
AGENCY, 922-R, Marquette Bullding, Chicago. 








subdscri 
If for a ou are think- 
ing of buyfng simply write 
me a lett y 
and all culara free.” 





Address. ‘OR. t LANDOL 
Skidmere Land Co. 207 Hall Ave., Marinette, Wig. 
Bilt loam, clay sab- 


Hardwood Cut-over Land ome nee aoe 


nor gravelly. Close to town; good ro ig 
—in the heart of the dairy country. a deal directly 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions. 
Easy terms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsic. 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN 


Cut-over hardwood lands at bargain prices—550 
acres with brook, wire fenced, nearly level; will 
make choice stock farm; at railroad, with roads. 
Aiso two 160-acre tracts. All easy to clear, Price 
$25.00 per acre; easy terms. 
GEO. McKERROW, Owner, Pewaukee, Wis. 


WHAT IS LAND REALLY WORTH 


that cost $400 an acre and will not gain over 3% on 
the investment? Many of our farms costing $35 to 
$60 per acre will pay for themselves in 5 years of 
careful farming. NE YORK FARM 
AGENCY, Westfield, N. YW. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large lst of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


1¢ FARMS forsale ortrade. We offer ten 
) well improved farms ‘1 the corn belt for sale 
on very easy terms. WIli take trades on some of 
them. Farms are well improved and close to town. 
Good black soll, and the lay of the land is perfect. 
We have farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 
and save comm. F. P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, Ia. 


520 Acre Farm for Sale 


on good hard road, close to a large town, good 
buildings; can be devided in 2 farms, building on 
two places. Apply at Phillip State Bank, Roger’s 
Park, Chicago, or owner J. SCHEIDT, 
Richton, (Cook County), Illinois. 























YOR SALE—Range and eattle, Plenty of water 
and feed. One-hundred head of horses, five room 

house and bath furnished. Price $175,000.00. 
KAWICH CATTLE CO., Goldfield, Nev. 
FO R SA 3 160 acres 13 miles from Beloit, 
Kans., 135 A cultivated, & 


pasture, all fenced, good buildings and water. 81 
per acre, terms easy. W. M. Winn, Beloit, Kansas. 








FOR SALE OR TRADE 


We are prepared to offer to the investor a choice list of farnis and ranches located in northern South 


Dakota tn the Aberdeen, Mobridge and Lemmon territory along the Milwaukee Coast line. 
We will handle trades. 


from $15 00 to $100.00 per acre. 


The price ranges 
If you want to invest in good land that ts being 


rapidly developed, or{f you have good property that you wish to exchange for land of this character, write 
us. We have offices !n the Phoenix Butiding, Minneapolis, Miun., and the Frances Bullding, Sioux City, lowa. 


Address either office 


COFFEY, CARR & COFFEY 
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Recent “Public Sales 


NICHOLS-HANSON ANGUS SALE. 


4 very successful sale of Aberdeen 
Angu took place at Cresco, lowa April 
Dit vher he ; Nichols Live Stock 


place held its first 
Hiram E Hanson 
Minn., but now of 
contributed fifteen 
l which averaged 
idid offer 















I eley 
divide 
a be 4 

i wit t} excep- 
» John A. Han- 
imor otner 
r B! cap in the 
h 














Jur "17 (and 
& Son, lowa : 
Blackbird Mysie 3d, Mar.,’16; Hart- 
nell & Lang, Stacyville, Iowa 900 
Blackbird Progress 5tl Nov "18 ‘ 
Levy Johnson, Cogswell, N. D. . 450 
Blackbird Progress id, Jan., °18 z 
Levy Johnson . 00 
Woodbird 4t! Apr., °18 Campbell - 
Bros., Utica, Minn . ‘ $25 
Fadna of Woodlawn, May, "15 (and b 
calf) Mead & Wegand, Greene, 
Iowa ... view i 1,100 
- r Edith Nov 12 (and b 
} \ H n f ) 
D l Hartnell & 
. q ) 
2d J f 1D K 
I i 1,150 
\ (and b. calf) 
Is, », lowa R50 
d. Jun 18: Mead & 
vn d, Oct 17 
Oxford, Iowa 100 
May, ‘16 (and b. calf) 
1.400 
f I ! & Ryan 750 
Nov., '13: M. C. Wil 
i M ? 175 
‘18: Hartnell & 50 
Apr 14 nd 1 
‘" ( n . 425 
, ane , b 
Ege n son, 
‘ 500 
Z Sept 12: Escher & Ryan 475 
Heatherland Pride, May, ‘17; J. O 
Johnson 2 . Site ode 00 
Katie Ito, Oct "14; R. M. Miller 
Prosper, Minn ? . 450 
Canton Pella, Oct., ‘1 nd b. calf) 
J. O. Johnson : 325 
Panitoto, Sept "13 (and b. calf); 
M. ©. Wilford 400 
Pride McHenry 132d, Apr., "14 (and 
b. calf): M. C. Wilford ‘ » £00 
Kinova of Kloman, May, ‘14 (and b 
calf); A. I Nichols 375 
Kinova Igrow, June, ‘17; J. O. John- 
son se : ne 25 
Pelma 2d, Apr., 16; M. C. Wilford 550 


Katanna, Mar., "16: John A. Hanson == 320 
Pride of Algona 13th, Oct., ‘15 (and 
b. calf): Theobold Kratz, Ridge- 


way, lowa 925 
Queen McHenry 56th, Oct., °10 (and 
calf): Henry Palas, Luana, Ia 375 
aoe ress 3d, Oct 15 (and h. calf) 
Theobold Krat: 350 
Hester of Viewpoint 3d Nov "10 
(and h. calf); J. H. Myers, Cresco 
Towa . 300 
Heather Crusous, Sept., "15 (and h 
ealf): J. O. Johnson . 320 


Eva of Triple Oak 5th, May, °16 (and 
b. calf); R. G. Moore, Cresco, Iowa 360 
UMMARY 


47 females sold $27.250: average, $580 
7 bulls sold for 1375; average 196 
64 head sold for 28,62 averag 40 


HEREFORDS AVERAGE $405 AT BISH- 
OP & MUNDY'’S FIRST SALE. 








When you stop and consider 
was their first annual sak 
Mundy, who held their sale in 
town, Iowa, had a remarkable aver 
There was practically no local supp 
given to these men Try as he wo 





o! 









? cattle 
This is to t ré e class 
« cattle fered was as 


rattle to 
the in- 

pres- 
and made 
The top 





improve 

vestment 
ent took 
them sell for their 











of tl le was ‘ahill & 
Son, of Fairfax in the 
catalos The sak by Col 
onel Reppert. T! of the 
more import: les 





I—Letts & ‘ $ 
&8—John Cahill & Son, Fairfax, Ia. 1 
9—Chas. Griffith. Hudson, Iowa.... 











20—F. W. Hann, Harlan, Towa..... 1,050 
31—Al Minish. Hudson, Iowa — 690 
312—W T. Wright, Mt Pleasant, 


Towa . . eee . 
3—M. F. Masterson & Son, Audu- 
bon, Iowa ~ Se pees 
16—John Griffith, Audubon, Iowa.. 
i7—J, A. Johnson, Audubon, lowa.. 














WALLACES’ rAa EES April 30, 1929 


19—Ed More & Son, Blue Earth, 


BE, <..0b eee shesahe aun baee akon 415 
24—L. W. Hartwick, State C enter, 

low: Lecce es see seers eseeereees 340 

saa 


wi a ae aters “Wiota lowa. cbasee “io 
Dr. Krizer, Marshalltown, Iowa 425 
35—M. L. Mundy, Marshalltown, Ia. 400 
Hammer Bros., Dunbar, Iowa. 290 
Adam Scheetz, Tiffin, lowa.... 305 


J. T. Waters tat 370 














47—Clare Mason, Marshalltown, Ia. 460 
50—Marion Armentrout, Botna, 475 
53—Studevant Bros., Audubon 530 
54—Mrs. B. H. Bishop, State.Center, 
lowa 385 
55—Letts & Turking 545 
»7—J. Cahill & Son, Fairfax, lowa.. 385 
AUCTIONEERS. 














Make Money — Be an 
AUCTIONEER 


Missouri Auction School, the largest Auction 
School in the world. Four weeks course fits you to 
make big money ee, AL W.Cies, Chillicothe, Mo., 
made $1000 one ‘d S51 E. Walters,Skedee, Okla., 
made $1746 one da Se you want $50 to$100 a day 
write today for fr 2 67- pace annual and read the 
stories of successes made by our graduates. 
Simply send name--let us tell you how to bea 
Successful and Prosperous -Auctioneer. W. B. 
Cc ARPENTER, Pres. souri Auction School, 
Dept. W, 818 Walnut Stree t, Kansas City, Mo, 























Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest Schoo! and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught Write today forfree cat- 
alog 


Jones National Schoo! of Auctioneering 
CAKEY M. JONES, President 
74 +N. Sacramento Bivd., _Chicago, III. Wi. 





mt on Auctioneer 
Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Many years experience with registered stock, and 
well posted on pedigree and values 
Write me when you decide on your next sale 


H. L. HULL, 


AUCTIONEER, 
Iam now making up my dates for 
the winter and spring seasons 
Satisfactory handling of auct ns in 
the past has in every nstance 
brought me _ re-bookings from the 
breeders for whom I have worked 
H.L. HULL, 
420 Valley National Bank we.. DES MOINES, IA, 








Auctioneers’ School of ‘Experience 


2112 Farnam Street, Davenport, lowa 

Teaches Liv estock Real Estate and Farm sales to 
“os ginners and establish auctioneers. You learn at 
home. Students now selling in 2states. Write today 














Pure Bred 
Auctioneer 
ss DON, ova = =—Sti“‘;i A 


- FRANKGETTLE © 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


GOODLAND, KANSAS 


__ Write or wire early for Fdates = 


J. L. McILRATH, GRINNELL, IOWA 


We make a spectalty of conducting 
pedigrees live stock sales. 
Our services as an e«uctioneer are at your disposal. 
Fifteen years of experience. For reference, ask 
anyone who knows us. 


R.E. MILLER 
Purebred Livestock 
AUCTIONEER 


___—sCBEANC H ARD, IOWA 


JOE JOE SHAVER, Auctioneer 


Experlence as a breeder, 4 eldman and Salesman. 


2581 erpeor _reor Write early 
_ oma HMA. NE for dates. 


Elbridge F. May 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Thoroughly ve reed in pedigrees 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
WRITE FOR RATES. and OPEN DATES 


CINCINNATI, (OWA. 
H. J A, . MURRAY, "Auctioneer, Waverly, lowa. 


I offer you sixteen years experience of successful 
eclling at public auction sales. Write me for dates 























A. W. THOMPSON | 


Pure bred stock sales or real estate sales successfully 
conduc ted Address Work, Nebraska. 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of Shropshire sheep and Hereford cattle, 
t. Pleasant, iowa. 








LE. $ STICK ELMAN sors sncceesful expert. 
CLARINDA, IOWA ence in conducting public 


auctions of all kinds 


TY. "> 


es «=P EDIGREED Live STock 


LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
sUe Harlan, Lowa 











HORSES AND JACKS. 


PLP PPP PP PPP PPP PLP PP PLP LDL ILL LID LLL LEE EEA ANA 


BIG JACK SALE 


Until all are sold, we are now offering all of our BIG 
REGISTERED MAMMOTH JACKS on special sale. 


We have far too many Jacks on hand for this time of the year a: 
they must go before the breeding season opens. Now, if you wa: 
a high class Jack, write to usor come and see us. We have th: 
here weighing up to 1,400 pounds and standing up to 16 hands hi 
We are showing the largest and best lot of Jacks to be found 
the state. 

If you do not find our Jacks as represented we will pay your ca 
fare and expenses in coming to our barns tosee them. Everytl 
guaranteed to be breeders. Now don’t buy a Jack until you see us, get our prices a: 
compare them with others. We can save you money. 


es 











We also have a fine lot of big Stallions and Mares for sale, while they 
last, at from $300.00 up. Can spare some Registered Shorthorn Cows 
with calf Young Bulls for sale. i 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Chickasaw County, Lawler, lowa 


y 40 Mammoth Jacks and 30 Jennets For Sale | 


FULLY GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED | 
Champion jacks and jennets at Illinois State Fair {n 1919. along with ott 
big. reaged jacks, are in my barns at all times. These jacks and jenne 
represent the best blood lines known to jack breeding. The best buye 
will find one to bis liking. No better jacks live than I offer you. Als 
| 
| 
| 














one car yearlings. 
L. W. HOYT, BARRY, Pike Co., ILLINOIS 


Sixteen miles east of Hannibal, Mo., on the Wabash R, R. 














‘THREE BIG MAMMOTH JACKS 


ll 5 years old, stand 15-2 hands to 16 hands standard. Also some choice mules. 
WYATT CARR & SON, Collins, lowa 


HOLSTEINS. | HORS ES AND JAC KS. 





nee ———— — — OOOO 


Percheron 


and Belgians 














m4 > > Do you know Will Hale? Better get ac 
Genuine Merit iS the ed, if there is need of a good young ata nD 
your vicinity. My advice in the nineties wast 
Real Reason Why raise horses, I repeat it tn 1920 Have s ta 


life in the business. Be ahead of the gar 


The claim of purebred Holsteins to the now. A few mares for sale. Horses prices 








title of the ‘‘Most Profitable’ is not and terms right, see us. 
based on individual tests, but on a great | GRAND VIEW STOCK FARM 
rmity ig oduct ge i 
uniformity of high productiveness. Anamosa lowa 
Holstein cows produce more milk and | ‘ ; = 
3 | 26 miles north east of Cedar Rapids 
more butter per year and per ifetime, W. A. Hale & Sons Sale Barn in town 
and at a more economical figure, than | | 








cows of other breeds. SRS eS : eae 


Boards of Health throughout the land | FOR SALE 





problems of the dairyman. lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


And for these reason and many others, FOR SALE 
you should become a ‘‘Holsteiner.’’ . H 
Send for our free booklets today. Two Shire Stallions 


Four years old, one bay and one sorre! riced 





are endorsing Holstein cows’ milk. Two Percheron stallions, yey old, by Ja ne 

Tg T . Yeatoca > . " Belgian stallion, 2 years old, by Alfred de Br Eyck 
, The l nite d States Public : Health One ton Percheron mare in foal to Jalap, 7 years old. 
Service advised the use of Holstein cows’ Hampshire, Oxford, Shropshire and Southd 
milk Poland-China, Duroc Jersey, Chester W! 

: . ‘ shire and Tamworth spring pigs. Two A 
Holsteins have solved the economic | Angus yearling bulls. FARM DEPAR1 
| 


THE eimai FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION | to sell. Write or call 
Hudson Street R. J. PAUL, GILMAN, |\OWA 





ve <=: eg Vermont 


ees «(JACKS For Trade For Automobiles 
| I have 8 registered jacks that are good 
Will trade them for used ca ars, which must t 


HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY CALVES | {ccooGs'omnc Miicnt ontiuer staten 
Six Weeks Old, Either Sex, $30.00 | HARVEY SPOOR, Lawler, tows 
Express Paid pores 


W. F. GERLACH, Palmyra, Wis. | Percherons For Sale 




















Two 5-year-old, one 4-year-old black and or year 
) eo grade Holatein calves—I can sell you the old grey Percheron mares; weigh 1650 to 800 Ibe.; 
| t heltfer afd bull calves from the best | well bred and reg. Percheron Society o 

















; droves in this ceunty $17 50 to $22.50 eac h f.o.b. | and all safe tn foal to best black Perc hero rse i 
| Gilberts. Emil Anderson, Calf Buyer, Gilberts, 11]. | this part of state. WM. R. NORTON, N¢ t, Hil. 
| naaindebsetaaiae Bess } < cadet 
CARLO ADS of large, heavy milk producing | NHOICE Belgian Stallions—We & ffer- 
Holstein cows and heifers. Farmers’ prices. A | ing stallions of our own productio: tried 
few heifer and male calves, J. A. Clark, Gilberts, 11]. | horses, two to four years old, and weighing over & 
——_——— ton, and some that will finish at 2400 |! Roal 
HEREFORDS. sorrela and bays, from imported stock. |! vé 
WAnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnannnnnnnsnnnnnnnnn | anteed They will do you good, and we a 





spection. CARROTHERS BROS., Masonville wa 


HEREFORDS| Horse Vermin 











Thirty bulls for sale. Twenty-seven All kinds of vermin—lice, mange, dandr 
are *destrable soveian otmons ‘om are some thrive in long hair of horses matted with vers 
ery des e specime eligible to be placed a Aith “in ) » nd rol } t ea. 
the head of pure bred herds. All are rugged and | | fcts,,cUP Jour horses and avoid su rk if 
. il rugged anc Horses will be healthier and do bett . 
deep f leshed, with heavy bin« deanr cabs and good Ball 





clipped in the spring with a Stewart 
‘ n 1orns oO rice . > > ’ on Do 
heads id horn ur prices are moderate. Bearing Machine. Only $12.75. Send ¢2—pay balance 


ELLIS & C. W. BAILY, Marshalitewn, lowa. | | 00 arrival. Write for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
set Dept. J A 117, R St. and Central Ave., Chicago, I 


Il sell a nice tof iil * PERE OS ay 

te ERE FO R Ds ) aS negli 16 ing from TAMWORTHS. 
weanling calves to aged cows. ¢ an furnish bulls in- AA ARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA Renn 
dividually or in numbers, Wi CEDAR CREST AGAIN OFFERS 
TAMWORTH 
BREEDING STOCK 


of registered Herefords from one 
Prices reasonable 00 




















at a reasonable price Write or cal 
GLEASON, ‘Mechanicsv ille, lowa. 


E IGMIT 8 yr. old and six 2 yr. old 














4 reg. Hereford heifers, fine indi- stock from the pie 
viduals and fashion y bred. Bred neer herd in soutb 
to Gudgell & Simpson herd bull, west lows uirtes 

close-up Anxiety 4th ali the way. 6 promptly wered. 


yearling heifers also foreale. Fred 


Chandler, R 7, Chariton, Iowa, 





J. B. MAC HOY 
Farragut. 14 





























FOR SALE-—50 HEAD a een ee 
Hereford Heifer Calves The Hand 
21 bead sired by Bonnie Brae 77 and . © an y 
29 by the Earl of Fairview Stallion Service Record 
R. E. WITHAM, CRESTON, 1OWA Every stallion owner needs the ‘**Handy” 
Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares: full¥ 
SHORTHORNS. indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
wannannnmnnmnneprenmnm ee published for horsemen. Printed on tough! -~ 
YOR SALE-—Scotch herd bull, Dale Sultan, a paper, bound tn cloth covers. Just fits 
roan two year old by Princely Sultan. by White- pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or ces’ 
hall Sultan. Dam a Campbell Bloom. Priced yt ALLAC 
to sell, A. W, STANDLEY, Boone, Xowa. ARMER. Des Moines, lowe. us 














